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MID-WINTER MEETING 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Pantlind Hotel Sunday, February 8, 1948 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 2:00-8:00 p. m. 


Many members of the R.E.A. are planning to attend the An- 
nual Meeting of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, February 8-13, at Grand Rapids, Michigan. The 
Central Planning and Executive Committees of the R.E.A. 
have arranged the following program to promote the work of 
the association and to plan for the Biennial meeting in the 
spring of 1948. All members of the R.E.A. are cordially in- 
vited to attend. Please make reservations directly with the 
hotel (Pantlind, Morton, Rowe). 


PROGRAM 


2:00-4:00 p. m. Consideration of R.E.A. Commissions 


1. Commission on Status of the Religious Education 
Director in Church and Synagogue. Dr. Erwin L. 
Shaver. 

2. Commission on Religion in Higher Education. 
Dr. Edward W. Blakeman. 

3. Commission on Training of Ministers for Religious 
Education. Dr. J. Paul Williams. 

4. Commission on Curriculum for Children and Youth. 
Dr. Edna L. Acheson. 


4:00-6:00 p. m. Consideration of R.E.A. Organizational Affairs 


1. Religious Education Journal—Dr. Leonard A. 
Stidley, Chairman, Editorial Committee. 

2. Finances—Dr. Ernest J. Chave, Chairman, Finance 
Committee. 

3. Regional Groups of R.E.A—Dr. J. Paul Williams, 
Chairman, Central Planning Committee. 

4. Plans for Biennial Meeting in spring of 1948— 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, President, Religious Edu- 
cation Association. 








6:00-8:00 p. m. Dimmer and continued discussion of business matters. 








Please notify the President, Ernest W. Kuebler, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass., of your intention to be present in order that 
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THE FAMILY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Symposium 


Families are a glowing hope and a sobering concern of religious educators. It 
is in families that religious education makes vital contributions and it is also in 
families that religious education finds itself limited and often thwarted. 

Religious educators are continually seeking insights into family life and into 
techniques of making religious education more significant in the family. Through 
deeper insights and through sounder techniques religious educators can assist families 


in finding more abundant living. 


We are indebted to the nine contributors to this symposium for their helpful 
insights and their new techniques of enriching family living. 


HOW THE 


The Editorial Committee 


Family Teaches Religion 


WESNER FALLAW 


Howard Professor of Religious Education, Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, 59, 


Mass 


~ TEACHING of religion includes 
content, ceremony and something of an 
incarnation of the God-ideal by teacher and 
learner. Toward the fulfilment of these 
three phases of the educational process, habit 
and value are at work. And they work best 
when one’s attitude, one’s disposition to act, 
is clearly oriented toward the God-ideal evi- 
dent both in the precept and example of the 
teacher. 

To engage in religious teaching is to be 
involved in guiding human conduct. The 
reverse of this is almost true. It is certainly 
true that anyone, who is himself religious, 
engaged in guiding conduct is thereby teach- 
ing religion. Parents as believers in God 
are religious teachers. They are the first and 
perhaps most fruitful of all persons who may 
seek to influence the growing person in a 
religious direction. 

Religion is a quality of life that both binds 
and frees persons for the fullest and most 


meaningful personal and social functioning. 
To be religious is to be bound to the supreme 
value, God. But even as one becomes thus 
bound one is also set free from lesser values 
that retard progress toward genuine com- 
munion with God. From the point of view 
of this paper God is in Christ and Christlike 
character is the goal of religious teaching. 
Moreover, it may be contended, the family, 
as the basic social unit, holds a position of 
ptimary importance in making possible the 
development of Christian character. 

The family, according to Regina Westcott 
Wieman, is a fellowship of parents and chil- 
dren wherein vital interests are shared and 
growth of personality is made possible.* 
What one is to be is largely determined some- 
time between the ages of one and three. Per- 
sonality development is the chief business of 
the family. The behavior of his parents is 


*Wieman, Regina Westcott, The Modern Famil 
and the Church, p. 9. ° 
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the pattern for living by which the child 
fashions his early behavior. It is by imita- 
tion that the young child puts infancy behind 
him and moves toward the relative maturity 
of individuality. This is not to say, of course, 
that the child becomes a mere duplicate of a 
parent, nor yet a composite of parents and 
older children in the family whose daily con- 
duct he so closely observes and generally 
adopts. But it is to emphasize that a large 
part of the practices and customs of a given 
family constitute the raw material which 
the growing child uses to construct his own 
life. Marian J. Radke’s recent study of par- 
ental authority and the behavior of pre-school 
children, substantiates earlier findings of 
psychologists who hold that a child’s behavior 
and values are taken directly from the overt 
behavior of his parents. What he experiences 
in the home he reveals in his social relations 
outside the home. Not only so, his concepts 
of good and bad behavior are closely related 
to his experiences in the home. 


More than two decades ago, Sonquist and 
Kerr, aided by Hartshorne and May in their 
work of the Character Education Inquiry, 
conducted a study which, though inconclu- 
sive, did establish reason to see that among 
the 1100 children studied in grades 5-9, 
knowledge of right and wrong is definitely 
related to that of their parents. At least, 
so far as these investigators could determine, 
the influence of parents ranked well above 
that of the children’s friends, club leaders, 
public and Sunday school teachers. 


Jersild finds that “the influence of religious 
training on children has not been studied .. . 
in a systematic manner.”* He notes that “a 
study of the effects of religious instruction 
would . . . have to appraise the more subjec- 
tive phenomena denoted by such terms as 
peace of mind, relief from feeling guilt, hope- 





*Radke, Marian J., The Relation of Parental 
Authority to Children’s Behavior and Attitudes, 
pp. 107, 108. 

°In Religious Education, Oct. 1926, pp. 539ff. 
“Testing the Knowledge of Right and Wrong,” by 
Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, David E. 
Sonquist and Chester A. Kerr. 

*Jersild, Arthur T., Child Psychology (Revised 
edition) p. 419, 


fulness, the disposition to be forgiving and 
patient, and the like.”® 

Students of child behavior maintain that 
they do not know what factors in the child’s 
experience actually cause him to be religious. 
It may be questioned that we shall ever know 
with scientific accuracy how a person be- 
comes religious. The content of religion— 
knowledge of the Bible, church history, cate- 
chisms, creeds, the work of the church and 
the like—is learned just as other kinds of in- 
formation and facts are learned. Religious 
ceremonies are learned through participation. 
Both content and ceremony—ceremony 
meaning worship and other religious cele- 
brations mainly of public nature—are con- 
fined, for the most part, to the church. And 
though content and ceremony are indispen- 
sable phases of religious teaching, they may 
be viewed as being less significant than a 
contemporary and human incarnation of the 
God-ideal. 

Before religion, as value and conduct, is 
really learned, the spirit of Christ must be 
made flesh, must become incarnate in the 
learner. Content is an aid, not a guarantee, 
toward this end. Ceremony and celebration 
are aids, not guarantees, toward this end. 
This is why the function of parents as reli- 
gious teachers is not so limited a matter as 
that of telling Bible stories and going over 
next Sunday’s lesson with the child, or hear- 
ing the child’s bedtime prayers and saying 
grace at table, or conducting hymn-singing 
and other kinds of family devotions. Let us 
examine four ways in which the family is 
to operate as it seeks to assist the individual 
to incarnate something of the attributes of 
God. 

(1) The family must recognize the way 
that persons grow. Growth entails learning, 
which is modification of behavior. The 
child is no simple stimulus-response machine 
whose development lies along lines deter- 
mined by his mentors. The unique endow- 
ments of the organism, the child, cast him ina 
dynamic role in which both heredity and 
environment are involved. The family as 
the initial environment that wields immedi- 


“ibid., p. 421 
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ate and lasting influence, may not be viewed 
as the sole determiner of the child’s destiny. 
But the stimuli coming from this interaction 
of persons within the family do provide the 
developing person with necessary materials 
with which to build his own personality. 

Family conditions, experiences fostered 
within the family, facilitate or retard indi- 
vidual development. Or, to be more precise, 
both helpful and harmful factors arise within 
the same family, and these directly affect the 
physical, mental and spiritual state of the 
organism. Physical growth, mental health 
and spiritual awakening appear to be innate, 
with their own autonomy qualified by the 
pressures or releases afforded by the family 
group. Within a given family one child may 
enjoy strength of body, while another fares 
less well on the same diet; one may suffer 
mental illness, while another does not; one 
may show an affinity for God, while another 
rejects all religion. 

Nurture and nature are inseparable, there- 
fore no one can say just what part of a per- 
son’s successful development, or failure to 
grow, is to be attributed to factors that in- 
here in the organism and what part inheres in 
factors that arise from environmental con- 
ditioning. What we do know is that, other 
things being equal, the child tends to pros- 
per as the family situation makes it possible 
for him to.do so. And this is as true in spir- 
itual terms (the divine-human relationship ) 
as in the realm of dietary and health provi- 
sions. If the child is to gain, first, a concept 
of God and, second, a manifestation within 
himself, along toward maturity, of the God 
of Christ, he needs to find God in his own 
home, in his own father and mother. 


(2) The family that seeks to assist its 
members develop God-like qualities will 
work with the church. It will function as a 
cell of the local church, an organ of the Body 
of Christ. It will know that only as a cell 
is related to a living body can it survive; and 
only as the cell is alive can the body be 
healthy. For the fact is that the family needs 
the nourishment of the church as a cell de- 
pends upon the body. 

To the extent that the local church is it- 
self fundamentally a fellowship of persons 


gathered in the name of Christ, will the in- 
dividual family within that church learn to 
live as what it too essentially is: a fellow- 
ship of persons sharing life together. “The 
church and family serve and support each 
other.”® 

The family needs regular ministrations of 
the church as a worshipping community. It 
needs to join with the local church, as one 
expression of the larger family of God, to 
explore the meaning and truth of religion, to 
encounter and investigate the compelling 
value contained in the Bible, to become 
energized so that high and noble service can 
be rendered in concerted fashion to meet 
the demands of suffering humanity. 

Preparation for marriage, making a home, 
guiding children, facing pain, death, sorrow, 
and other crises are experiences that offer the 
church some of its best opportunities to serve 
the family. As God has caused the solitary 
to dwell in families, so he has enabled fami- 
lies to be in the church. What remains, in 
most cases is the need to reorganize the local 
church so that it may become less a promo- 
tional agency of its subsidiary agencies and 
be more like the family of God that finds its 
chief joy in nourishing its several family 
groups. When the church resembles less 
the ringmaster and more the humble ser- 
vant, the tutor, the family may be expected 
more readily to work with it. 

(3 The family whose end is to help the 
individual incarnate the God-ideal purposes 
to be transformed, by the renewing of its 
mind in Christ. By its central customs, its 
values and practices both within the home 
and within society, the Christian family af- 
firms its original choice of good, its re- 
jection of evil. It refuses to conform to the 
things of the world. It sometimes denounces 
and sometimes ignores the claims of materi- 
alism, power, pride, envyings, strife. Intently 
the family moves toward love, service, sacri- 
fice, gentleness, meekness, and in so-doing 
makes possible its own unity, its oneness with 
itself and its affinity with God. 

If it be said that the church ought to con- 
front the world, it must be said that the 


“International Council of Religious Education. 
Christian Education Today, p. 22. 
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family always has to confront the world. 
There is no escaping this confrontation. If 
a family excludes certain magazines, avoids 
most movies and hopes thereby to preserve 
children from tawdriness, the world will still 
find a way into the home, even if it has to 
slip in through the loudspeaker of the radio. 
Educationally-minded parents will not mis- 
takenly and futilely aspire to withdraw their 
children from life. But they will want to 
keep them from harmful stimuli until they 
are ready, mature enough, with parental help 
to discriminate between desirable and unde- 
sirable experiences. 

The family group finds its best educational 
expression in corporate weighing and sifting 
of the stuff of human existence bombarding 
persons for their attention and support. From 
the family council the child is sent out 
strengthened, to stand against the false stand- 
atds offered by society. The growing per- 
son will become proficient in solving prob- 
lems by virtue of experiences with the family 
in solving the problems of living. And as 
God is incarnate in the family, the child finds 
an authority higher than the insistent authori- 
ties of nationalism, racism and materialism— 
the devils that stalk the citizens of this gener- 
ation. 

(4) The family must integrate parental 
faith and works. When adult behavior is 
consistent with belief, belief articulated at 
the level of the child's development, the 
teaching of the family has reached a peak in 
efficiency. Teaching is primarily a matter 


of influence. Influence exceeds imparted in- 
formation in modifying the thought and con- 
duct of the learner. If parental conduct varies 
from precepts, expect the child to act, and 
therefore to learn, according to the examples 
of his parents, rather than according to their 
precepts. 


It seems clear that during early childhood 
the behavior values of the growing person 
are determined more by parents than by any 
other sources. Even on the verge of adoles- 
cence, when the peer group tends to rival or 
replace the influence of parents, the child 
does not discard his loyalty to his family. 
Where love, respect and co-operation have 
characterized the home relationship, if the 
child has to choose either family or friends, 
if he has to follow one of the two divergent 
courses set by home and friends, there is 
probably a better than even chance that he 
will stick to his family. Doubt on this 
score is reduced if in the family something of 
the spirit of God has been made incarnate. 


Three observations in conclusions: (a) 
Family influence is basic for the teaching of 
religion. (b) The function of the family is 
to teach by living in fellowship with God. 
(c) Though psychological inquiry offers no 
final answer as to the source, the definite 
cause, of a person’s being religious, it is 
a faith of the Christian that as the growing 
person experiences a contemporary incarna- 
tion of God, he will assuredly both learn and 
live accordingly. 
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A CASE STUDY OF 


A Family Centered Church 


GERALD B. HARVEY 


Executive Secretary Board of Education, Southern California-Arizona Conference of The Methodist 


Church. 


N THESE DAYS when so much of life is 

organized around movements, institutions, 
collective thinking, corporate associations; 
when method and technique are twin gods, 
church leaders must constantly remind them- 
selves that the success of a religious enter- 
prise, in its final analysis, cannot be measured 
by such standards. What is happening, 
through the institution, to the lives of men 
and women, boys and girls is the all im- 
portant question. Does the institution exist 
for persons, or for itself? This must be our 
major concern. 

It is our conviction that the Church is 
the only true community left in modern 
America. So-called communities are little 
more than a conglomeration of isolated units. 
People living in apartments are less helpful 
to each other than pioneer farmers who lived 
miles apart. Even neighborhoods are hardly 
more than a name to designate a geographical 
unit. Fraternal orders, luncheon clubs, and 
labor unions, are specialized bands of people 
with no deeply rooted sense of community. 

In the midst of this impersonal world, the 
Church is potentially the place where all 
ages, both sexes, family units, people of 
various cultural background, educational at- 
tainment, social point of view and economic 
status can all come together. This is the true 
community where we are known by name, 
by family, by interest and need. Here we 
realize that our lives have meaning. We are 
not only known, but we are known for what 
we are worth. Others believe in us! To- 
gether we have a fellowship in a “beloved 
community”. 

The Church is a community which is 
founded on the philosophy of personalism. 
God is our Infinite Father, and, therefore, 


each of us has his unique, individual, per- 
sonal religious resources and needs. When 
these are frustrated or remain unanswered 
we long for personal help. The Church 
thus becomes a counseling center. Special 
leaders are used for group therapy as classes 
are set up to meet specific needs. The min- 
ister conceives of his ministry in terms of 
meeting the actual needs of persons. Through 
counseling, through the cooperation of lay- 
men who have met and conquered specific 
personal problems, he makes available for his 
people a cloak of curative fellowship. 
Through keying into the growth process of 
individuals much of the counseling becomes 
preventive. Little emphasis is placed on 
“problems”; much is placed on needs and life 
situations. The whole community is per- 
meated with personableness. And all this to 
the glory of God; that His family may be 
realized in the family fellowship that is the 
Church; that His glory may be reflected in 
the more abundant lives that have grown up 
within the beloved community. 

This is a case study of a church as it moves 
out toward this ideal. This paper is the 
product of group thinking of those persons 
who have for the past few years been a part 
of this great adventure. The editorial “we” 
is an organic reality born of hours of critical 
thinking together, collection of data, dis- 
cussion of procedures, evaluation of results. 
The writer gratefully acknowledges the help 
that has been given. 

The Church in 1940 

Holliston Avenue Methodist Church in 
Pasadena in 1940 was a typical “second” 
church of a strong denominational group 
within the city. It had a membership of 
700, with the rolls well padded with in- 
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active members. It had a better than aver- 
age physical plant, with considerable unused 
space, much of it in bad repair and the rem- 
nants of heavy debt of long standing. It 
presented to the community a conventional 
program, had a respectable congregation, was 
loyal to its denomination. An average at- 
tendance of 243 made up its church school 
which was an accepted part of the church 
but not too closely related to the total pro- 
gram. It faced a constant leadership prob- 
lem through the church and church school. 
Its adult life centered in the Sunday morning 
worship service; in a few adult Bible classes 
that were gradually shrinking in size and 
vitality; in a Women’s Society which car- 
ried the major benevolent responsibility and 
service load of the church; in a mid-week 
prayer meeting that was the despair of every 
minister. 

It was a community that was constantly 
growing young, 20.8% of the members of 
this church were women over 65 years of age, 
while 67% of the financial load was carried 
by members over sixty-five. There were 
practically no young adults in the church 
school, and those in the church between the 
ages of twenty and forty-five were, to a large 
degree, married children of the old families. 
Leadership revolved among less than a dozen 
families who had sacrificially carried the 
church along for many years. 

The records show a series of good minis- 
ters, most of whom had been plagued by the 
debt load and the feeling of weariness on 
the part of those who had to live with it all 
the time. Just before the time this study 
begins an heroic offort by a strong pastor 
has practically cleared the church of its para- 
lyzing debt, and almost worn out the minister 
in the process. 

The turning point in the life of the church 
came with the appointment of a young min- 
ister who was thoroughly committed to an 
educational approach, skilled in counseling, 
a good preacher and a good administrator. 
Simultaneously a new District Superinten- 
dent was assigned to the district in which the 
church was located. He was interested in 
leading his churches into more creative ex- 
periences of churchmanship. He had some 


analytical skill, knew something about sur- 
vey procedures and had a great faith in the 
ability of people to grow in Christian effec- 
tiveness. He later became the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Conference Board of Education 
in which capacity he was able to sustain a 
continuing and intimate relationship to the 
pastor and his church. These leaders, with 
the congregation, realizing that a time of de- 
cision had come, faced up realistically to 
what the future might hold for such a church. 
There were two choices confronting the 
pastor. He could try to compete with the 
First Church down the avenue; or he could 
discover the peculiar function his church 
might serve in the city He chose the latter. 
He determined to make of his church a friend- 
ly community of Christian families. 
The Process 

The first step taken was to make an objec- 
tive clinical study of the church, and the 
community in which it was situated, against 
the background of twenty-five years. Such 
instruments as population pyramids, graphs 
and maps were prepared and used. The 
program, leadership-core, organizational 
structure, leadership potential of the church 
and the family structure of the constituency 
and membership were carefully and critically 
examined. The motives, objectives and pur- 
poses of the component parts of the church 
were appzaised. By the time the officials 
of the church had been through the process 
certain weaknesses and potential strengths 
were discovered. Instead of being discour- 
aged, the leaders of the church entered into 
a long range, adventurous program of re- 
education, study and planning that has re- 
sulted in the total re-organization of the life 
of the church. 

It was early evident that a series of plan- 
ning conferences would be required. These 
were to be annual meetings set up as week- 
end retreats for the church officials, educa- 
tional leaders and key young people. These 
two full days of fellowship, play, study and 
worship under the leadership of men espe- 
cially qualified to guide their thinking pro- 
duced a remarkable esprit-de-corps among 
the leadership of the church that has grown 
throughout the years. More important, there 
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emerged an idea of building a family-centered 
church in which every resource of the church 
would be directed toward the growth of 
Christian family life within the community. 
Everything that was incongruous with this 
ideal was to be dropped; everything that 
would contribute to its realization was tried 
out, evaluated, developed and improved. 

One of the first adjustments that had to 
be made was that of clarifying the relation- 
ship between the Board of Education and 
the Official Board, in which process all the 
functional committees of the church became 
a part of the Board of Education, which in 
turn was the vehicle for carrying forward 
the program of the church. 

The evolutionary process taking place in 
the life of the church can best be understood 
by examining the themes and fruition of 
these annual planning conferences. 


The 1943 conference lifted up the need 
for the different type of leadership required 
to realize the ideal of a family-centered 
church community. The committee on 
Christian Home and Family produced a 
Baptismal booklet to be presented to parents 
at the time of this sacramental observance. 
Work was done on elevating and implemen- 
ting the idea of observance of religious festi- 
val days in the home. Special courses were 
set up in “Boy and Girl Friendships”, “Chris- 
tian Parenthood”, “On Being a Good Grand- 
parent”. Support and lay interest were given 
to the counseling ministry of the pastor, 
especially in regard to pre-marital and family 
tension counseling. 


The 1944 conference saw an emerging 
trained lay leadership for a family-centered 
church. The adult division was recognized 
with interest groups cutting across all ages. 
A carefully planned cultivation program was 
begun with every couple married in the 
church, with special attention on anniver- 
saries. Larger city-wide interests in inter- 
faith and inter-racial enterprises and in- 
creased benevolent giving testified to a 
growing idea of participation in the larger 
family of God. A craft center was started, 
as were library service for parents, intensive 
cultivation of the service people of the 


church, who upon their return would be the 
new young adult group. 

In 1945 the theme was “Our Post-war Re- 
sponsibility to the Family, the Secular World, 
and the Church”. A pre-school day nursery 
was started. A barbeque patio center for 
family use was built complete with slides, 
swings and such other equipment as the 
family could use together. Funds for build- 
ing the barbecue were graciously offered by 
the B’nai B'rith Brotherhood of Pasadena in 
appreciation of the inter-faith leadership giv- 
en by the congregation. The craft center was 
enlarged. A personnel survey plan was in- 
augurated with emphasis on everybody in 
the church family assuming some specific re- 
sponsibility. This was popularized with the 
“time tither” slogan. 

1946—Theme: “The Church Goes to the 
Family”, ie. to develop a higher standard of 
Christian family living; to explore the re- 
ligious resources of the home; to present the 
family with the growing resources of the 
church. A weekly family night dinner and 
program was instituted with a “character 
shop” approach including a large assorement 
of activities for the entire family. An honest 
endeavor was made to center all church com- 
mittees and activities on one night so that 
the people might spend more time at home 
with their families. Strong young adult 
programs were instituted, room parents pro- 
vided for every class of the children’s divi- 
sion. A community center for youth with 
lounge and recreational facilities was estab- 
lished and integrated into the established 
family program. Adult interest classes were 
again enlarged and broadened. 

1947—Theme: “Parents Working at 
Christian Education”; ie. Parents are the best 
teachers and are a corporate part of the 
teaching staff of the church. A church paper, 
“Holliston Life” was started as a link between 
the families and the church. The Christian 
Home magazine was introduced into every 
home. Family registration as over against 
individual registration was instituted in the 
church school. This in turn required the 
enlargement of the adult interest program 
with such courses as “Living Together in 
the Home”, “Home Guidance of Children”, 
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courses for parents in the Church School cur- 
riculum. Quarterly meetings of parent- 
teacher councils were set up by departments. 
The Emerging Program 

As a result of these annual planning con- 
ferences the total program of the church was 
changed. Family registration in which the 
parents of all church school children are 
brought to the place where they are willing 
to accept joint responsibility with the church 
for the Christian nurture of their children 
has resulted in an almost universal parent 
participation in the total life of the church. 
The Sunday morning worship service is al- 
ways a family experience but with special 
emphasis once a month when families as 
such participate in the total service. The 
pre-school nursery serves one hundred and 
fifty different children in the course of a 
week, some attending all six days as home 
situations may require and others with less 
regularity. An average daily attendance of 
sixty-five children are thus served by a paid 
professional staff. The nursery is self sus- 
taining from a financial point of view and is 
open at all times that adult functions are in 
progress. The craft center is open to any 
adult group, and on family nights to the en- 
tire family. Children and grandparents 
work side by side at leatherwork, ceramics, 
copper work and other crafts under leader- 
ship discovered through the personnel sur- 
vey of the congregation. Any time they de- 
sire it the barbecue and patio are available 
for the use of family groups and their friends. 
Vacation activities center around the barbe- 
cue and the playground. Lounge hostesses 
recruited from the time-tithers maintain open 
house six days a week for the youth of the 
community and the students of the two col- 
leges situated nearby. Through the depart- 
ment of visual aids and the camera group 
kodachrome pictures of professional standard 
have been taken of the varied activities of 
the church. These are then taken into the 
homes of new people to show them the ways 
the church stands ready to serve the family. 
The study program for adults provides classes 
covering a wide range of subjects on Sunday 
mornings, Sunday evenings and on family 
nights. Discovery of a sense of need on the 


part of parents for a better understanding of 
the Bible as a core of Christian teaching in 
the home has resulted in interest classes set 
up to meet this particular need. A church 
family fellowship is strengthened by the 
widespread participation of all members of 
the families in the service work of the church. 
A job analysis had uncovered over four hun- 
dred jobs that can be done in the church. 
One hundred and twenty-eight members give 
at least one tenth of their leisure time to the 
church. They range in age from fifteen to 
over sixty-five. Altogether there are five 
hundred and forty-three persons who are 
actively participating in service to the church 
family, ranging from Church School teachers, 
through hostesses, craft leaders, choir mem- 
bers to committee men and handy men and 
kitchen workers. Over a period of five 
years, and through a growing leadership 
training program the leadership program of 
the church is fast being solved. 

This increased activity has called into use 
every room of the church, all of which have 
been remodelled, painted or refurnished, 
largely by volunteer workers. Plans are now 
underway for the rebuilding of the com- 
munity hall to serve the families of the 
church more effectively. Game rooms and 
recreational facilities abound. Under guid- 
ance of an eminent muralist the youth of 
the church are decorating the walls of the 
game rooms with murals depicting the evolu- 
tion of folk games and recreational activities. 

Five years after the first clinical study was 
made a repeat study revealed marked changes 
in the health of the body of the church. 
Church School attendance has increased from 
two hundred and thirty to five hundred and 
thirty. Whereas the church membership was 
predominantly made up of older retired 
people we now find that 63.5% of the mem- 
bers are now between the ages of twenty and 
fifty-five, about equally divided between the 
sexes, while 52.6% of the financial support 
of the church is now provided by those be- 
tween the ages of thirty-five and fifty-five. 
In five years the overall giving of the church 
has doubled, while the benevolent giving has 
tripled, and service to the wider community 
increased. In every activity of the church 
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the family spirit is evident and the family 
unit is participating. The majority of new 
members join the church as family groups. 
Looking into the future this church is 
fully aware of the unfinished business that 
it faces. With the membership now in- 
creased to 933 active members the ques- 
tion is frequently raised as to how large the 
church can become and still maintain its 
present function as a family-centered church 
community. Ever present is the need for 
increased and more creative fellowship freely 
circulating through the total group. While 
much of the attention has been given by 
the planning conference to the service that 
must be rendered to the younger family 
group increased attention is now being fo- 
cused upon the needs of the increasing num- 


bers of elderly people that make up our popu- 
lation. Creative plans in this area are already 
underway. 

As we conclude this study we are faced 
with a paradox. Seven years ago this church 
faced itself as an ingrown institution, strug- 
gling to maintain its institutional life. It 
embarked on a course in which the institu- 
tion was subordinated to the needs of the 
individual and the family. Now its very 
success confronts it with the danger of insti- 
tutionalism as a family-centerd church. The 
hope in the situation is the awareness of 
this danger in the minds of the leaders, and 
with that a realization that it has in no sense 
arrived, but has only begun to meet the most 
serious domestic problem facing our genera- 
tion, the breakdown of the home. 


Tit 


How the Church 


GUIDES THE FAMILY 


MURIEL STREIBERT CURTIS 


Professor of Biblical History, Literature and Interpretation, Wellesley College 


A PLAN is being evolved which may 
prove useful in encouraging the parents 
of children in church school classes and young 
people’s societies to undertake a fuller share 
of responsibility for the Christian education 
of their children than is ordinarily attempted. 
The apathy of the parents whose children are 
sent to church is admittedly one of the chief 
reasons why all that the church can do in the 
brief time it has the children, yields so few 
results in achieving the goals which religious 
educators establish as desirable. 

In brief, the plan is to explain to parents, 
young people and children over eight years of 
age (through talks in their age groups and 
through printed materials) the need for more 
genuine Christian life in the home, and to 
furnish a “Declaration” to be signed by the 
family, stating their intention to try so to 
live. The church is then to accept the “En- 
listed Families” and issue to each a card of 
good wishes. Definite suggestions for fam- 


ilies to follow are given to them, each family 
to choose the ones it wishes. After this the 
church aids and supports the families in every 
possible way, through an active Church-Fam- 
ily Committee. 

The “Declaration” may read as follows: 

“We, the under-signed members of the 
siciephcleapinaaa family, don’t want to be luke- 
warm, half-hearted followers of Jesus Christ. 
We think that anyone who calls himself a 
Christian ought to remember that the name 
means that he belongs to Christ. That should 
make a difference every day in the way he 
feels and talks and acts. 

We believe if more so-called Christians 
were real “honest-to-God” Christians there 
would not be so many wars and so much suf- 
fering in the world. There would not be so 
much “me-first” and “pay-you-back” spirit. 
There would not be so many people wanting 
to get rich and “keep up with the Jones-es.” 

We believe that Christianity begins at 
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home and that if families can’t live more like 
Christians the world never will. So we enlist 
with other families in our church in this great 
endeavor. 

Once a week we agree to hold a family “get- 
together” and discuss which of the “Sugges- 
tions for Enlisted Families” we want to fol- 
low next and how we can do better with the 
ones we have already chosen. We feel sure 
that God will help us as we try to put him 
in the center of our lives and not put ourselves 
in the center and God way out on the edge 
somewhere. 


The card given out by the church may read, 
“If the Church of Christ through all the 
world could express itself, it would rejoice 
whenever any family determines to try to live 
more fully in the Christian way, for no deci- 
sion could be more important. 

Our particular church accepts you gladly 
as one of its “Enlisted Families” and enrolls 
your Declaration in a book which it will al- 
ways cherish. We promise you our help in 
this adventure. 

We give you a challenge in Jesus’ own 
words, “What more are you doing than oth- 
ers?” (Matthew 5:47) Families who have 
no faith in God do certain good things. There 
ought to be something special about Christian 
families. 

We give you a watchword, “One thing I 
do, forgetting what lies behind, I press on to- 
ward the goal, for the prize of the upward 
call of God in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 3:13-14. 
Revised Standard Version. ) 

We offer a prayer for and with you. 

O God our Father, we beseech thee to 
guard and guide the families who have de- 
clared that they want to walk in the way of 
thy Son. Show us who bear the sacred name 
of Christ what loyalty to him demands of us 
in good will and self-sacrifice. May all par- 
ents and children love each other steadily and 
stand by with help when the going is difficult. 
May the church help its families and may 
families help the church to lift high the ban- 
ner of Christ in our homes, in our town and 


in the world. Help us and bless us all, for 
Jesus sake. Amen.” 
Signed ____ Seeks 

The plan is really built about five main 
ideas. The first idea is that of enlisting the 
interest and co-operation of the children as 
well as the parents, so stressing the family as 
a unit. (Ordinarily children under eight 
could not be expected to understand the 
Declaration, but when they become old 
enough they could add their names to the 
family card in the church. Children of earlier 
years would benefit by their parents’ decision 
to participate in the plan and some special 
hints would be given to parents of young 
children.) Children may be expected to take 
more interest in carrying out a plan if they 
have had a share in reaching a decision to 
adopt it. Their enthusiasm may kindle the 
interest of the parents. Anything which draws 
a family together is useful in helping to off- 
set the influences which are today tearing 
families apart. 

The second idea is that concrete, specific 
suggestions, simply stated so that children can 
understand them, may help to bring this mat- 
ter of family Christian living down out of the 
clouds. These are not rules to be followed 
by all families alike, but possible lines of en- 
deavor, from which families choose and in 
the carrying out of which they may use imagi- 
nation and ingenuity. Instead of being given 
all at once, about fifteen are given every six 
months for two years and then the families 
utilize the whole set in any ways which seem 
wise. Helpful hints as to how these sugges- 
tions may be carried out are given in booklets 
for the parents and more should be offered 
by the Church-Family Committee. The sug- 
gestions are of various types; individual and 
group worship, family attitudes and relation- 
ships, church loyalty and service, Biblical and 
other study or reading, social concerns and 
responsibilities. Some samples are given be- 
low. 

The third idea is that a definite decision to 
take a forward step gives a real impetus to- 
ward a better way of life, more than is found 
in a vague assent to an ideal or general prin- 
ciples. Decisions and public professions have 
proved their worth and an aid in the Chris- 
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tian life. All baptized persons have had a 
decision made for them as individuals, or 
have made it themselves. All who have come 
into full church membership have committed 
themselves in public to a Christian way of 
life. All couples married by ministers have 
made promises openly. Why should not the 
family as a unit do so too? Many educators 
have wished there were a natural, dignified 
way for children to take some sort of stand as 
would-be Christians before they reach the age 
when they are generally confirmed. This 
would furnish such an opportunity. 

The fourth idea is that we do things in 
groups better than alone. Separate families 
trying to make their way into a deeper Chris- 
tian life find it tough going. Families all 
around them are worldly in their interests and 
have few standards or values beyond financial 
success, comfortable and pleasurable living 
and personal popularity. Christians will al- 
ways face this difficulty. But if a group of 
church families stand together, and particu- 
larly if several churches in a given community 
are working along the same lines (and the 
plan is one which any denomination could 
adopt) each supports the others. 


The fifth idea is that the church must give 
far more active help to families than it has 
usually done. Most of its attention has been 
given to what goes on under its own roof. 
Perhaps the church should choose some of its 
most intelligent, earnest and able members, 
relieve them from all other church work and 
ask them to devote themselves to this task of 
giving continual stimulus and guidance to 
parents and to the family. Besides circulating 
books useful to the home and arranging for 
parents’ classes, members of the committee 
might specialize on different subjects and be 
available for consultation. 

For example: 

1. Prayer. How to help children of different 
ages to pray. Different ways of managing 
family prayers. The problems which arise, 
such as, does prayer really work? Why pray 
for others? What to ask God to give you or 
do for you, whether to pray if you don’t feel 
like it, etc. 

2. The Bible. What parts to use with children 
of different ages, and how to answer the 
questions about whether the Bible is true, etc. 
How the home can make the Bible iriterest- 
ing and valuable to children. The best books 


of selections from the Bible and of Bible 
stories retold. 

3. Understanding God. How to grow in one’s 
own understanding and be ready to answer 

’s questions more wisely. How to 
acquaint the young child with God and help 
him to grow gradually out of childish concep- 
tions. How to help adolescents in their 
doubts. 

4. The church and church school. Should chil- 
dren go if they don’t want to? How can the 
home help them to a by — Help 
in understanding what this particular church 
is doing for people of different ages. Also 
help church leaders to understand the diffi- 
culties fele by parents. 

5. Family living. How to work out problems 
of personal relationships, to understand and 
help in the particular difficulties of young 
children and of adolescents. Help with skills 
and materials which make for shared family 
pleasures. 

6. Relating Christianity to social problems, such 

as clique snobbishness, race or other group 
prejudices, too many movies, late parties. 
general lawlessness, petting and drinking 
Also the choice of a job, work in one’s 
job, plans for marriage and preparation for 
a new home. 
Our “Specialists” could deal with all prob- 
lems of certain age groups, or the whole com- 
mittee could prepare themselves on each unit 
when it is presented, and be available for 
consultation at different hours and days. 

This sounds like a great deal of work, but noth- 
ing significant is ever accomplis unless some- 
one puts time, energy, thought, imagination, devo- 
tion and persistence into the effort. Those who 
hesitate to serve because they are not experts must 
realize that if they read up on the subject and col- 
lect data from the experience of families, they will 
soon know more about their particular aspect of 
the problem than will the parents who come to 
them for aid, and that with every month they will 
gain in power to help. 

Some of the “Suggestions” to be given to 
homes are as follows: 

Because God likes families to hold together and 
understand and help each other, and because God 
wants the world to grow more like a big family, 
we can be sure He would like us to do things to- 
gether that give us a “family feel”, that is, have 
picnics, hikes, games, trips together, read books to- 
gether, make things the family would enjoy, fix up 
things the family uses, etc. 

Learn to do more things for ourselves and for 
each other, so as to give Mother an easier life, and 
a “day off” or “dinner off” now and then. “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 

Ask a blessing at the table at least once a day, 
not always the same grace or said by the same per- 
son. Sometimes hold hands around the table while 
the blessing is being said. 

Each member of the family try to find ways in 
which he can make his own prayers of “quiet time” 
really bring him face to face with God. (May mean 
more time spent, or more understanding of how to 
pray and how to listen, or a new plan for one’s 
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prayers, including several kinds of prayers or use a 
good book of prayers.) Older members of the 
family help younger ones to pray. For if each one 
steadily puts his life into God’s hands, all the fam- 
ily will be better off, though they may not know 
why. 

Do something together in Christ’s name for 
someone outside the family. (If there is no one 
in real need near by, the “Save the Children Fed- 
eration”, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
would tell many things a family or a group of 
families might do.) Perhaps give up something 
as a family in order to be able to help. 

Occasionally invite to a meal a person who is 
doing something which we believe God wants 
done, and ask him or her to tell us about the work. 
Begin to think about what we will do when we 
grow up, that will help others, or how we can 
serve the Lord better in the work we are now doing. 

Find some interesting ways to explore the Bible 
together. Might read aloud from the Bible or a 
Bible story book, talk about what the Bible means 
and how it fits into our life today, learn some pas- 
sages we like best and say them together, play Bi- 
ble games, etc. Perhaps do this in our weekly 
“get-together” or at a meal time. 

Talk often of what is happening in our school, 
in our clubs and play groups, and consider whether 
Christians should be glad or sorry about what is 
going on. How do we think Jesus would like to 
change things if he were in our places? Can peo- 
ple depend on what others say? Do people stand 
up, not only for their friends, but for what is fair 
and decent? Do people show consideration for 
each other’s rights and feelings? Do snobbish 
cliques make a free and happy social life for all 
difficult? Is anyone having a hard time because 
of his race or religion? If anything we can do or 
say will help to increase fairness, kindness, respect 
for law and honor, then play our part courageously. 

Sing or say together every day at least a verse 
from the hymn which a church committee chooses 
for all the families to use as “the church hymn of 
the week”. Suggest hymns which we would like 
to have chosen. Sunday evenings have a good 
“hymn-sing”. 

Discuss family problems at our “get-together” 
time and learn, as the nations must, to consider 
what other people want and not just push for what 
we individually want. Learn to accept the decision 
of the majority without growling. 

Praise and appreciate each other more often than 
we criticize, and if we have to criticize, say some- 
thing nice at the same time. Remember how im- 
portant tones of voice and expressions on faces are 
in making the atmosphere at home pleasant. Re- 
member that people talked about “the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ”, which sounds as though he 
made people feel happy when they saw and heard 
him. Do we? 

Go to church or church school regularly. Some- 
times sit together in church as a family. After- 
wards talk about what we liked best in the service. 

Always have a book on hand which helps us to 
understand better what God is like, or how men 
and women have adventured for God in the past, 
or are doing his work today. Read the book aloud 
or have someone read a chapter ahead of time and 
tell the rest about it. Try to love God “with all 
our minds”. 


Keep thinking up little friendly, kindly things 
to do for people we know. Use imagination to 
find out what people might like. Do these things 
for the neighbors’ sake, but also with a moment’s 
memory of the friendliness of Jesus for everybody. 

Think whether we are using too much of the 
money we have for ourselves, or whether we could 
be more generous. Sometimes have the deep-down 
happiness of sacrificing our own pleasure by giv- 
ing away all our allowance for Christ’s sake. 

Talk often of what is happening in our town 
or city. In what ways could it be called “The City 
of Brotherly Love” (the meaning of the name 
Philadelphia) and in what ways does it deserve 
some other name? Who are the people and or- 
ganizations which are doing most to make our 
town or city come a little closer to the standards 
set forth in Jesus’ teaching? Could we write them 
and tell them we admire them? Ask them if there 
is any way at all in which we could help them? 

If other people in the family sometimes “get on 
our nerves”, try to understand why they act the 
way they do. Try to be considerate and remember 
that they have to put up with a good deal from us 
too. If they do things we don’t like, be ready to 
forgive them again and again, remembering how 
patient God has to be with us and how often He 
has to forgive us. 

Think whether we are helping the church all we 
can and getting from the church and church school 
all the help they have for us. Find some new way 
to give help or get help. We might find some 
family who doesn’t go to any church and make 
them feel at home in our church. 

Remember God together, thank Him and ask 
Him for his help and forgiveness. Experiment 
till we find the best time and way for our particu- 
lar family to do this, so that it will really mean 
ene. Be careful not to rattle off words in a 

urry. 

Talk often about what is happening in the 
United States and the world. Discuss what is en- 
couraging and what makes our blood boil when we 
compare what is going on with the Kingdom of 
God ideals. Use some hymns as prayers which 
express God’s sympathy with the downtrodden, His 
judgment on the self-seekers and exploiters. Do 
our own bit, by getting better informed on facts, 
by expressing an opinion, by writing a letter, by 
sending a contribution to support a good cause, as 
well as by our prayers. 

Look at whatever we do for fun in the light of 
all that as Christians we want to be and to become, 
as well as our desire to have a good time now. If 
we think we'd better make some changes, go ahead 
and carry them out, whether other folks see things 
our way or not. 

Consider our feelings toward people who work 
for us, steadily or occasionally in the home, stores, 
restaurants, filling stations, bus or train, etc. Do 
we think of them chiefly as people who serve us 
and should do so quickly and well? Or as people 
just as important to God as we are? Try to think 
of ourselves doing their work and of what kind of 
tones, words and actions we would want from those 
we help. Try to do unto others as we would like 
them to do unto us. 

Is there any person or group that we find it hard 
to treat in a friendly way? Are we prejudiced 
against them? As Christians can we justify our- 
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selves in feeling the way we do. Try to let God 
help us to change, so that he will be better pleased 
with us. Think of definite things we can do and 
say that will swing us over to God’s side in this 
matter. Remember he likes them just as well as 
He does us. 

Are we really eager to share with others that 
most precious possession we have, our faith in 
“The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ”? 
Or do we stop with being glad that He belongs to 
us and we to him? How can we share our faith? 
Would we be able to tell what we do and what we 
think as Christians to anyone who wants to know 
about our faith? What more can we do to give 
somebody a chance to know about Christ and to 
receive the gifts Christ brought to all men? 

Do we understand why the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper (Holy Communion) has always 
meant so very much to Christians? Do we look 
forward to sharing in it when we are older, or if 
we are old enough, do we gain all we might from 
taking part in it? Find some ways to grow in un- 
derstanding of it, or to grow through partaking of 
it, more than we have in the past. 

we understand what our own particular 
church group has to contribute to other groups? 
Also what other church groups have, which they 
particularly emphasize? And why there is so much 
desire now for all churches to stand together and 
to work together? Do our little part to increase 
friendliness and understanding among people who 
belong to different Christian groups and so take 
a step toward the great goal of Christian unity. 

The hope is to have this material printed 
in a form which will be practical for churches 
to use. There should be a booklet for parents 
which would contain both information and 
an appeal, answers to some probable objec- 


tions (“We have never been active in the 


church,” “We never could get our family 
together for a talk about religion,” “The 
young people wouldn’t co-operate,” “Life is 
too much organized already” etc.) , two “Dec- 
larations” on heavy paper, one to be sent to 
the church, the other to be kept at home, 
some family prayers phrased in language 
children would understand, the first set of 
“suggestions” and aids in carrying them out. 
The second, third and fourth sets of sugges- 
tions with helpful hints for each should be 
printed in separate folders so that fresh ma- 
terial would be sent to the home twice a year 
for two years. There should be another book- 
let for church leaders and church school teach- 
ers, as well as cards for the church to give 
to the families who enlist. Probably there 
should also be a printed letter addressed to the 
young people, to be read and discussed by 
them in their group gatherings. 

Some of this material, in its first formula- 
tion is available in a single mimeographed 
booklet prepared by the New York State 
Council of Churches in the summer of 1947 
(75 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 10 cts.). 
Suggestions as to ways in which the plan 
might be improved in any of its aspects will 
be welcomed if sent in shortly to the author 
at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts. 
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JEWISH HOME LIFE 


An Educational P roject 


LOUIS FEINBERG 
Rabbi, Avondale Synagogue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The principal powerhouse for generating 
Jewish spirit—more important than the 
synagog—is the Jewish home. The Rabbis 
were remarkable educators. They created a 
way of life which is a grand pedagogic proj- 
ect, to infuse holiness into everyday life. 
Judaism makes it possible not only for reli- 
gious professionals but also for all men to 
acquire holiness, by raising everyday life to 
a holier level, or, as Goethe put it, “.. . by 
giving to earthly affairs the dynamism of 
religion.” And it is the home that performs 
the major portion of this task. 

Even before entering a Jewish home one 
is reminded of its sanctity by the Mezuzah on 
the doorpost—a little parchment scroll with 
passages from Deuteronomy written upon 
it, containing the sentence, “And thou shalt 
write (these words) upon the doorposts of 
thy house and upon thy gates.” Pious people 
touch the Mezuzah with their fingertips and 
kiss them upon entering and leaving the 
house, to remember to conduct themselves 
with holiness both in the home and in the 
marketplace. 

Within the home one sees evidence of 
Jewish living on every hand: Sabbath candle- 
sticks, a Chanuka lamp, a silver spice-box, 
Hebrew books, etchings and pictures, and— 
charity boxes. Until a generation ago it was 
an almost universal custom to have one or 
more tin charity boxes nailed on the door- 
way leading to the kitchen, each box repre- 
senting a charitable or educational institu- 
tion in Palestine. Just before kindling the 
Sabbath lights the pious mother would drop a 
few coins into the boxes. And these boxes 
were the recipients of gifts in times of dis- 
tress or of joy. Today in many homes the 
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blue and white Jewish National Fund box, 
for the purchase and reforestation of land in 
Palestine, takes the place of the older boxes. 

Is it any wonder that children growing up 
in such a home learned to understand the 
importance of charity? 

Family functions are calculated to sanctify 
ordinary activities. A meal is more than an 
occasion for feeding the body—it is a sacri- 
ficial exercise: the table is an altar, the food 
an offering, and the members of the family 
officiating priests, with the head of the house 
the High Priest. Therefore all wash their 
hands just before going to the table, and pro- 
nounce a benediction, even as the priest laved 
his hands before performing a sacrifice. The 
meal is begun with a benediction over bread, 
and the first morsel is dipped in salt, to recall 
the sacrificial nature of the meal; for salt was 
a characteristic common to all sacrifices 
(Leviticus 2:13). Grace after meals consists 
of four long benedictions, stemming from 
the Talmud, with additions made in the 
post-Talmudic era. When three or more 
adults eat at table together, Grace is recited 
with more elaborate formality under the 
leadership of one of them. During the re- 
cital of Grace the bread knife is covered, a 
symbolic reminder that the table is an altar, 
for in Exodus we read concerning the altar: 
“If thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast 
profaned it.” 

When a Yiddish-speaking mother calls 
her family to the table she says: “Geht wascht 
sich” (go and wash), implying that the ritual 
washing of the hands is all-important, eating 
is incidental. Or when one invites a friend 
to join him in a glass of wine (Jews are not 
teetotalers), he does not say, “Have a drink 
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with me”, but, “Lo’mir machen B’rocho” (let 
us pronounce a blessing), as if the blessing 
is their chief purpose, the drink only saves 
them from pronouncing a benediction in 
vain. 

A kosher home is a sanctified home. The 
dietary laws, in addition to possessing pos- 
sible hygienic value, serve as a constant re- 
minder of one’s Jewish affiliation, and con- 
nect the animal function of eating with 
something cosmic. 

The Sabbath and the festivals offer special 
opportunities for family reunion under re- 
ligious auspices. Synagog services, though 
important, are not to occupy too much of 
the day. The Talmud says: “Divide the day, 
half unto the Lord, and half for yourselves.” 

A not inconsequential factor in holiday 
enjoyment is food. Some foods have a sym- 
bolic value, like sweet apple dipped in honey 
on the first night of Rosh Hashonah ‘(New 
Year) and a new seasonal fruit on the second 
night, matzah and bitter herbs on Passover, 
and Palestinian fruits on Arbor Day; others, 
though possessing no particular significance, 
are nevertheless associated with special days. 

The Seder service on the first two evenings 
of Passover, with its rich symbolism, is a 
highlight of the year. Individuals cross con- 
tinents to attend the family Seder. The 
matzah and bitter herbs, the roast lamb-bone 
and the sweet brick-red paste made of apples, 
nuts, spices and wine, the parsley dipped in 
salt water, the readings and songs from the 
quaint Passover Haggadah—these things 
leave never-to-be forgotten memories. Simi- 
larly, the picture of the family around the 
table in the Succah on the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, with the smell of evergreen in their 
nostrils, with the colorful fruits hanging from 
the leafy coverings, and with all the beautiful 
ornaments of the house decorating the walls, 
leaves an indelible impression. 

Festivals come but once a year. The Sab- 
bath, however, recurring each week, is of 
greater importance as a religious factor. In 
the prayers of the day the Sabbath is referred 
to as the Bride Sabbath. The pious Jew 
waits all week for the visit of his Bride, and 
that prospect sweetens the toil of six days. 

Preparation enhances the enjoyment of 


the day. Everyone in the family assumes 
some task in the preparation. On entering 
a Jewish home on Friday one is impressed 
with the hustle and bustle. He hears the 
chopping of fish and smells the aroma of 
fresh baking. For the housewife must pre- 
pare food for that day and the next. From 
before sundown on Friday until the next 
night no menial work is done—no cooking, 
scrubbing, sewing, writing. One empties 
his pockets before the Sabbath and avoids 
handling things associated with the worka- 
day week, such as money, writing materials, 
tools. The moment Mother kindles her 
Sabbath lights in burnished candlesticks, 
weekday cares drop away and a spirit of holi- 
ness descends. 

A sociology professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania years ago gave his students an 
assignment to go to the thickly populated 
Jewish section in downtown Philadelphia 
late Friday afternoon and find their way into 
Jewish homes, using a school census as an 
excuse. They came into some homes when 
the housewives with flushed cheeks were 
making the last hurried preparations; in 
others the Sabbath candles had already been 
kindled; and in the last homes the household 
was seated about the Sabbath table. The 
students returned on Monday with enthusias- 
tic reports. They had never dreamed that 
behind the drab walls of shabby tenements 
there could be so much warmth and charm. 

When the menfolks return from the short 
synagog service the family chants a little He- 
brew song, calling upon the accompanying 
angels to bless the home. For according to 
a Talmudic legend two angels accompany 
each Jew on Friday night from the synagog 
to the home, the one a good angel, the other 
a demon of evil. If when the door is opened 
the house is found to be brightly illumined, 
the table covered with a white cloth and set 
with the choicest tableware, the two covered 
loaves of bread and the carafe and wine- 
cups ready for use, and wife and children 
dressed in holiday attire, then the Good 
Angel says: “May it be thus next Friday 
night”, and the demon of evil is compelled to 
say “Amen”. If, on the other hand, the house 
is dreary, the table not set for the Sabbath, 
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and wife and children frowzy, then the demon 
of evil chuckles and says: “May it be thus next 
Friday night too”, and the good angel is 
compelled to say a tearful “Amen”. 

The custom of blessing the children on 
the Sabbath is of West European origin. 
After father and mother lay their hands upon 
the heads of the children in turn and whisper 
a blessing, all wash their hands and go to 
the table. The father chants the Kiddush 
(Sanctification) over a cup of wine and 
shares the wine with the rest. Between 
courses Zemirot or table hymns are sung, 
charming songs in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
rich in Biblical and Rabbinic allusions. 

Dinner guests are particularly welcome on 
the Sabbath and on festivals. Transients who 
spend the Sabbath in the community, be- 
cause riding is prohibited on that day, are 
usually representatives of Talmudic acad- 
emies or philanthropic institutions in whose 
interest they tour the country. These men 
come to worship in the synagog on Friday 
night, and members of the congregation vie 
with one another for the privilege of enter- 
taining them at their table. 

The silencing of the radio on the Sabbath 
helps to shut out weekday cares, so that 
the home is for a day a retreat of serenity and 
peace. The prohibition of riding on the 
Sabbath and on festivals has the effect of 
keeping the family close to home. Visiting 
friends on a Sabbath afternoon is a wide- 
spread custom. 

A home ceremony over a cup of wine or 
other beverage on Saturday night, cor- 
responding to the Kiddush of Friday evening, 
is the Havdallah, which marks the departure 
of the Sabbath. A blessing over spices is 
pronounced and a silver or olivewood spice- 
box is passed around for each member of 
the family to inhale the sweet fragrance; and 
a blessing on light is said while the partici- 
pants gaze at their fingertips in the light of 
a braided wax candle. Songs follow in which 
Elijah the prophet figures, the patron saint of 
troubled souls. 

The following is a mystical interpretation 
of Havdallah: As the Sabbath departs and 
the workaday week sets in, we pledge to 
serve God with all our special senses—we 


see the candle flame, hear the benedictions, 
smell the spices, taste the wine, and gaze at 
our fingertips, the seat of the sense of touch. 

While the Sabbath and festivals offer regu- 
lar opportunities for family reunions, there 
are also special occasions. On the eighth 
day after the birth of a boy, family and 
friends gather for the circumcision ceremony. 
The Mohel who officiates employs a tech- 
nique developed through the centuries, which 
commands the respect of most surgeons. 

The choicest honor, that of Sandek, is to 
hold the baby during the operation. Others 
are invited to pass the baby from hand to 
hand, to set it for a moment on the Chair of 
Elijah, and to place it upon the Sandek’s 
knees. 

Near the Sandek’s chair stands an un- 
occupied one, called the Chair of Elijah. In 
the First Book of Kings, chapter 19, the 
austere prophet Elijah complains: “. . . the 
Children of Israel have forsaken Thy cov- 
enant.” By “covenant” (brith) Jews under- 
stand the Abrahamic Covenant of circumsion. 
In other words, Elijah charges his people 
with neglecting the rite of circumcision. 
God, who tells the zealous Elijah that the 
Lord is to be found not in wind or in earth- 
quake or in fire but in the still small voice, 
resents the prophet’s disparagement of his 
people; and it was therefore decreed, says 
Jewish legend, that Elijah should attend every 
Circumcision, to convince himself that his 
accusation was false. Consequently a chair 
is reserved for the prophet at every such 
occasion. The present-day trend to hold 
circumcisions in a hospital room robs the 
ceremony of much of its hominess. 

If the baby boy is the first-born of the 
mother, and neither the father nor the 
mother’s father is a Levite or a Priest, then 
after the first month there is another religious 
celebration in the family—Pidyon Ha-ben— 
the Redemption of the First-Born. 

The assembled guests, including a Kohen 
or Priest (a descendant of Aaron), wash their 
hands and begin the feast. The baby is 
brought to the table and is presented to 
the Kohen. The Kohen asks the father which 
he prefers, to give him his first-born son or 
redeem him for five shekels. The father 
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gives the Kohen the equivalent of five shekels 
in silver, takes back his son, and pronounces 
the benediction of redemption, together with 
an additional blessing of thanksgiving. The 
Kohen bestows the Priestly Blessing upon 
the child, and the group resumes the feast- 
ing. The Kohen may retain the money, but 
he usually either returns it as a gift to the 
child or devotes it to a pet charity. 


The ceremony is Biblical. By exempting 
the first-born of Israel from the tenth Egyp- 
tian plague, God acquired them. Originally 
the first-born son was to be the religious 
functionary of the family; but when all the 
tribes except Levi became involved in the 
worship of the Golden Calf, the first-born 
forfeited their high privilege. Then God 
ordered Moses to appoint Levites as substi- 
tutes. The first-born in excess of the num- 
ber of Levites were redeemed for five silver 
shekels each. Since that day the first-born 
son of non-Levites is redeemed from a Kohen 
for five shekels. 


Though the Confirmation of a thirteen- 
year-old Bar Mitzvah boy and religious school 
Confirmations are primarily synagog cere- 
monies, they are usually followed by family 
celebrations. A wedding too is a great occa- 
sion for a family reunion. 


A death in the family is an even more 
effective means of strengthening family ties, 
because Jewish law requires that mourners do 
not leave the house during the Shiv’ah or 
seven days of mourning (except on the 
Sabbath). For a week all the members of the 
family, from far and near, are thrown to- 
gether. They learn to know one another 
anew, they refresh childhood memories, they 
share recollections of their dear departed; and 
when the week is over the family is more 
tightly knit than ever. To give the mourners 
an opportunity to recite the Kaddish prayer 
in memory of the deceased during that 
Shiv’ah week, friends come to the house at 
the time of services morning and evening, to 
complete the necessary quorum of ten male 


adults. For the rest of the eleven months, 
when Kaddish is required, the mourners at- 
tend synagog services. 

It is customary for the Rabbi or a layman 
to lead the assembly in the study of some 
Rabbinic text after services during Shiv’ah. 

A candle burns continually in the house of 
mourning through the Shiv'ah week. Some 
undertakers furnish the family with a lamp 
containing enough candle paraffin to burn 
the required time uninterruptedly. 

The mourners express their grief that first 
week by making a rend in a garment (or a 
ribbon provided for the purpose) over the 
heart, by wearing house slippers in place of 
shoes or going about in stockinged feet, and 
by avoiding shaving or haircutting. 

On the anniversary of death (Jahrzeit), a 
candle is lit in the home for the entire day 
from sundown to the next nightfall, but the 
mourner goes to the Synagog for services 
and Kaddish. One versed in Jewish lore 
makes it a practice to study privately some 
Rabbinic text for the soul of the departed. 
A popular custom is to cover as many chap- 
ters in the Mishnah as there are letters in the 
name of the deceased, and to select chapters 
of which the initial letters spell that name. 

During the dark Middle Ages, when the 
Jew was confined in a Ghetto, deprived of 
normal means of livelihood, and hated and 
spat upon, he found refreshment of spirit in 
the warmth of his home where children 
showed their respect by rising in his presence, 
by refraining from occupying his accustomed 
chair, by avoiding waking him from his 
sleep, and by the many details prescribed in 
Jewish law for carrying into effect the com- 
mandment, “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” 

Today in democratic lands where the warm 
sun of freedom tends to melt away the bonds 
of cohesiveness that hold Jews together, it is 
again largely the home that furnishes the 
inspiration to keep Jews conscious of their 
identification with God’s Chosen People, to 
whom is entrusted the custody of the Torah. 











V 
AN EXPERIMENT OF COOPERATION BETWEEN 


A Common Pleas Court and Ministers 


Cleveland Saves Families 


WALTER DANIELS 


Secretary of Christian Education, The Cleveland Church Federation. 


8 bee IS THE story of how the ministers 
of Greater Cleveland cooperated with the 
court to save families threatened by divorce. 
This Cleveland experience was given wide 
publicity in an article and accompanying 
photographs in the Look magazine. The 
Cleveland story is an adventure in reconstruc- 
tive religious education. Educators have tra- 
ditionally been more concerned with preven- 
tion than cure. The Common Pleas Court 
and the ministers in this story were con- 
cerned about taking steps to prevent divorce. 

Mrs. Raymond Clapper, the author of the 
Look article, reports the first step in the edu- 
cational process in these words, “In the spring 
of 1946, Cleveland, Ohio, woke up to the 
fact that it had an alarming divorce rate. 
Applications for divorce had jumped from 
3,140 in 1932 to 7,720 in 1945 and were 
due to climb in 1946 to 9,156... The city 
and its environs was equaling the national 
score of a divorce for every three marriages.” 

Mrs. Clapper’s assertion that the city awoke 
may be an overstatement, but one man, Com- 
mon Pleas Judge Julius M. Kovachy, had in 
the course of his duties tried a great many 
divorce cases since 60 per cent of all filings 
in the Common Pleas Court during the pre- 
vious year were divorce cases. About this 
time he was elected for a one year term as 
president of The Cleveland Church Federa- 
tion. He got the idea that maybe the clergy 
could help. The Federation has a Social Work 
department, supported by the Welfare Feder- 
ation. At that time the director of the de- 
partment was Mrs. Margaret Hawkins, an 
experienced social worker. A third party, 
Mr. E. Dana Brooks, was administrator of a 
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Department of Domestic Relations which 
had been founded in 1920. This department 
was already doing an effective job in keeping 
cases out of court by producing reconcilia- 
tions. These three were at the center of the 
movement to enlist the clergy systematically 
in the effort to save families. Clergymen as 
well as social workers had been working in 
this field, of course, before the system was 
set up. 

In 1945 the Welfare Federation had taken 
a poll of Greater Cleveland women on this 
question: 

“Suppose you know a couple whose quar- 
reling is so serious that it is affecting the chil- 
dren. Where do you think they could get 
help?” 

Their replies indicated that pastors and 
welfare workers were equally good at ironing 
out family quarrels. Each won one-third of 
the first choices. Percentages of first choices 
for some other classifications were: psychia- 
trists, 8 per cent; doctors, 7 per cent; lawyers 
5 per cent, and “Mr. Anthony”, radio’s ad- 
visor to the lovelorn, 2 per cent. 

As befits a city of which John Gunther 
could say in his book, Inside U.S.A., “every 
rich burgher, returning home at night, cate- 
chizes himself with a dutiful prayer, ‘Have I 
cooperated well today?’” ministers and so- 
cial workers each had a word to say for the 
other’s part in helping families when they 
were interviewed by a reporter for The Plain 
Dealer. 

Miss Helen W. Hanchette, executive sec- 
retary of the Institute of Family Service, was 
quoted as declaring: 

“Courage to meet a difficult situation may 
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come from talking over a problem with a 
religious leader. At the same time there is 


-a trend among forward-looking pastors to 


use social agencies so that members of their 
congregations will become better adjusted 
and stronger members of the community.” 

Dr. Howard M. Wells, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of East Cleveland and 
chairman of the Welfare Federation’s case 
work council, asserted: 

“Social workers do not infringe on the 
work of the minister. They supplement and 
strengthen it. 

“The average pastor can give only friendly, 
common sense advice. I am profoundly 
grateful that in Cleveland we have so many 
skillful social workers to turn to for help on 
problems needing more technical knowl- 
edge.” 

These quotations were given in connection 
with a Welfare Federation poll. It is an 
interesting speculation as to whether the tone 
of the quotations would have been different 
if they had been given in connection with a 
meeting of the Social Work department of 
The Cleveland Church Federation with which 
both Miss Hanchette and Dr. Wells have 
been associated. What kind of education 
takes place through this intermingling of 
ministers and social workers? 

The three streams of influence, court, social 
workers and ministers agreed that something 
more could be done by the Protestant clergy- 
men than had been done to save families. 
Later a similar arrangement was made with 
the Roman Catholics. 

This is the announcement that went to the 
Protestant ministers of Cuyahoga County: 

“Attached to the Domestic Relations Di- 
vision of the Common Pleas Court of Cuya- 
hoga County is a department to which per- 
sons having marital difficulties come and file 
unofficial complaints. The Department 
then uses its good offices in an attempt to 
iron out those difficulties and, if possible, 
forestall any divorce action. 

“During the period of December 1, 1945 
to January 31, 1946, or in other words two 
months, 149 such cases came to this depart- 
ment of Domestic Relations. Seventy-eight 
of these were Protestant, and 44 of these 78 


Protestants had a definite church affiliation. 

“The proposal is now before us of having 
the Department of Domestic Relations, of 
which Mr. E. Dana Brooks is the director, 
work out a plan with the Department of 
Social Work of The Cleveland Church Fed- 
eration, of which Mrs. Margaret Hawkins is 
the head, whereby the names and addresses 
of complainants, having definite Protestant 
church affiliation, will be supplied to the 
ministers of the churches to which they be- 
long. Obviously, this can only be done if 
(a) the complainants do not object, and (b) 
the ministers want such notification. 

“Will you please, therefore, write a note 
to Mrs. Hawkins, at The Cleveland Church 
Federation and tell her whether or not you 
would like to be so notified? 

“The way in which you will use this in- 
formation is entirely your affair, naturally. 
However, the alarming increase of applica- 
tions for divorce startles all of us. We be- 
lieve this situation deserves some extra at- 
tention from the ministers in view of the 
fact that in any number of cases they probably 
are in a unique position to render unusually 
valuable service.” 

' The signatures of a ministerial committee 
followed. 

Some 83 ministers replied immediately 
that they would like to have the names of 
members of their congregations who made 
applications to the Department of Domestic 
Relations. .One thought he was likely to 
know about marital difficulties before the 
department did and another took the con- 
trary position that too many persons were 
ashamed or afraid to bring these difficulties 
to the attention of their pastors. Others in- 
cluded references to the pre-marital counsel- 
ing that they did. 

Some of the ministers volunteered to assist 
people of Protestant heritage but with no 
definite church affiliation. It was later 
found necessary to organize a special com- 
mittee of the best counselors in every section 
of the city to deal with those not having 
church affiliations. 

No reports were required of the ministers 
and altho a number were made they are not 
adequate for a statistical study. 
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Mr. E. Dana Brooks, the director of the 
Department of Domestic Relations, might 
call on the individual minister for informa- 
tion that would aid him without violating 
confidences and an attempt was made to see 
that some action was taken with regard to 
the names given to the ministers. 

Mr. Brooks stated in a radio talk that a 
full report might be possible at the end of 
1947 and asserted that “we have found that 
out of the entire number reported to The 
Church Federation 74 per cent of the families 
stayed together, or at least did not file actions 
for divorce. The Department continued its 
efforts on these cases, attempting to talk to 
both parties, and we find that out of the total 
divorce actions filed, only 35 cases involved 
persons who had come to the office to dis- 
cuss their problem and had also been re- 
ported to The Cleveland Church Federation. 
This means that the ministers and the De- 
partment were successful in preventing the 
filing of divorces in about 90 per cent of 
the cases in which we were able to talk to 
both parties.” 

One result of the experience of the min- 
isters was a demand for a seminar on marital 
counseling. Dr. Otis R. Rice of New York 
City came to Cleveland for morning and af- 
ternoon sessions on two days. The attend- 
ance of ministers and educators averaged 
over 100 for each session. The themes dealt 
with included: Introduction to the Religious 
and Emotional Development of the In- 
dividual, Problems of Maturation, The Ca- 
pacity for Relationship, Factors Conducive 
to Achieving Christian Marriage, General 
Principles of Pastoral Counseling, Aims of 
Pre-marital Counseling, Adjuncts and Re- 


sources for Counseling, Notes on the Solem- 
nization of Holy Matrimony and the follow- 
up after marriage. 


The evaluation sheets turned in by at- 
tendants asserted that the seminar was most 
helpful, that another one should be held but 
that every other month was too often and 
that twice a year or quarterly would be bet- 
ter. Many wanted the same man to return 
and to carry forward the marriage counsel- 
ing theme. There were suggestions that the 
group get down to cases and break up into 
smaller formations for discussion. A larger 
number wanted help with pastoral calling in 
general and calling on the sick which by edi- 
torial interpretation I would say they felt 
they had more need of because they had 
more of this type of work to do. Even in 
the letters in which the ministers had said 
that they would be glad to get the names of 
their members who might make application 
to the Department of Domestic Relations I 
gathered that they thought there would not 
be many of them. One man asserted that he 
knew of only one divorce among all the 
people he had married in 18 years. 


The Cleveland Council of Church Women 
took up the Family Life theme at its Spring 
meeting and in one section of the city classes 
were started on nutrition, budgeting and 
family spiritual life. The seminar, and the 
classes, were part of an emphasis but what 
goes on is the system of referring all appli- 
cants to ministers for counseling. 


The Cleveland experiment has achieved 
actual immediate results and its educational 
expansion continues in different areas of 
prevention of divorce. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 


Youth Shall See Visions’ 


STANLEY R. BRAY* 


Rabbi, Anshe Chesed Congregation, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


OR ORGANIZED religion to imagine 
that its formal nuptial blessing is suf- 
ficient contribution to the marital success of 
its young people would be a tragic as well as 
a stupid error. 

Unhappily our churches and synagogues 
have been too consistently guilty of failing to 
meet their opportunities in this field. Ef- 
forts to serve our youth in preparation for 
marriage have been far too sporadic, un- 
planned and inadequate to allow our con- 
sciences any comfort. When it comes to this 
most spiritually enriching aspect of life, just 
how much do we, as religious teachers, do to 
“Train up a child in the way he should go,” 
however convinced we are by Scripture that 
only thus may patterns of behavior be laid 
down from which “he will not depart” on 
into maturity? 

Obviously, the whole responsibility here 
does not lie with Religion. Down in Missis- 
sippi we have a state-wide program of what 
we call “Education for Responsible Parent- 
hood” which thinks in terms of the whole 
process of so rearing our children that they in 
due time will become effective marriage- 
partners and parents. It reaches out to teach- 
ers and school systems, as well as to fathers 
and mothers. Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
ministers are actively engaged in advancing 
the cause. Elsewhere, too, spiritual leaders 
are following the Talmudic injunction, “The 
day is short, the task is great . . . the reward is 
much, and the Master of the home is urgent 


*President, Mississippi Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion former Chairman, Committee on Marriage, 
Family and the Home, of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. 

*(A paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the National Council on Family Relationships, 
New York, Nov. 29, 1947) 
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. .. It is not our duty to complete the whole 
of this work, but neither are we free to desist 
from it.” 

If as a preacher—at this time determined 
not to preach—I am yet permitted a liberty 
or two with a text, I should like to suggest 
that the role of our religious groups in sex- 
education, in training for marriage, in guid- 
ance of youth toward emotional maturity, 
may be summed up in words of the prophet 
Joel (31). If we can only help God to 
pour His “spirit upon all flesh,” then our sons 
and our daughters “shall see visions,” shall 
become completely imbued with the ideals 
of wholesome family-life, shall focus eye and 
heart enough beyond immediate pleasures to 
the larger joys of life, shall look forward 
eagerly, intelligently, excitedly to the chal- 
lenges of creative marriage and parenthood. 
Perhaps our primary duty is to keep before 
our youth the vision, the ineffably attractive 
picture of their home-to-be, the home that 
will be of their own making, the little family- 
city they will build not only for their own 
happiness but as assurance for the newer, 
braver world of tomorrow. When Youth 
sees itself as co-creator with God of the fi - 
ture, it will accept the charge with all the 
thrill and enthusiasm with which blessed Na- 
ture endows it. 

For this exalted task, our religious teachers 
will have to go far beyond the employment of 
inspiring homiletics, though this tool of ours 
need not be underestimated, let alone neglec- 
ted. If we know what we are talking about, 
and we rise above pulpit platitudes and 
“stained-glass attitudes” we will find no more 
receptive ears than among our young people. 
More than we are often ready to admit it, 
they know that they need help. If we touch 
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their hearts and their minds in this elemen- 
tary adjustment in life, we will not only en- 
joy the satisfaction of precious service ren- 
dered, but we will experience a new attach- 
ment to Religion on their parts, a new sense 
of appreciation for the Spiritual, that will 
more than reward us for concentrated labors 
in this field. 

At the same time, we recognize that the 
whole personality, the whole person is in- 
volved in marriage. Husbands or wives are 
born, not at their nuptial altars, but at the 
first breath they are spanked into taking. It 
is often observed that marriage is not a cure 
for individual deficiencies. To the contrary, 
if one comes to marriage an emotional dwarf 
or cripple, he is likely to wreck at least one 
other life beside his own. The influence of 
heredity (quite aside from the diseases) is 
yet to be established in determining capacity 
for marriage success. But beyond appreciable 
question of doubt is the. influence of char- 
acter—patterns begun to be laid down not 
alone in childhood, but in the very earliest 
infancy. Psychological research increasingly 
assures us it is no longer a figure of speech, 
when we say “the hand that rocks the cradle 
is the hand that rules the world.” We have 
to start back to infant feeding procedures, 
bed-time routines, and elimination training if 
we are going to develop personalities that are 
not stunted emotionally, if we are going to 
have ultimate candidates for marriage who 
are capable of cooperation, who accept their 
bodies normally, who are free from crippling 
fears and anxieties, who have within them 
the potentials for the high quality of com- 
panionship it takes today to make a success 
of the marital enterprise. 

Mothers and nurses! How many of them 
know what this is all about? How many 
congregations have classes for pregnant 
mothers and mothers of infants? How many 
of us even realize that it was in the nursery, 
during the forgotten years of babyhood, we 
were made to feel at home in the world, we 
were conditioned for a wholesome accep- 
tance of ourselves, and a courageous and 
affectionate facing of those about us, we 
were readied to love God and our fellow- 
men? 


This emphasis on sound infant-care is not 
in the least to minimize the quality of paren- 
tal character, the influence of early environ- 
ment, and especially the example of husband- 
wife relationship that the youngster has be- 
fore him since his first consciousness. A 
growing child becomes determined either 
to have a home of his own like the one he 
was raised in, or one that is radically differ- 
ent. He is keenly sensitive not only to the 
impacts of his parents’ personalities upon 
his own, but to whatever is going on about 
the house. The other day a woman who 
knew the childlife of Richard Haliburton 
told me that unquestionably he owed his high 
spirit of adventure, his zest for travel, his 
wanderlust, his “itching foot,” to his mother. 
She was so bent upon expressing what is 
commonly known as Smother Love, so de- 
termined to tie him to her apron-strings, 
that Haliburton’s first and foremost desire in 
life came to be fleeing from her domination, 
racing off to the farthest corner of the world 
to escape it. 

Normal, happy parents, on the other hand, 
can create in their youngsters a compelling 
ambition for nothing more beautiful and de- 
sirable than a home life on the same exalted 
level as that which they witnessed in their 
childhood. How many of our religious con- 
gregations or Sunday Schools have parent- 
teachers meetings which get down to such 
grass-root matters? Whatever the primary 
objective of spiritual education, whatever our 
interpretation of Salvation, the training of 
parents in the moral and religious develop- 
ment of the child is an elementary obliga- 
tion on our parts. If we can see that lisping 
simple prayers with the very first words spo- 
ken is an important element in the growth of 
a child toward God, we can also see that un- 
less there is patent godliness in father and 
mother (far above what Nature by itself may 
be expected to provide) the child can scarce- 
ly be expected to grow to a mature love of 
the Father of all mankind, let alone develop 
that outgoing, outgiving responsiveness to 
any of his fellowmen, without which a satis- 
fying marriage in our times is inconceivable. 

All this is not a mere preliminary to sex 
education on the highest plane. It is an in- 
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dispensable part thereof, but certainly only 
the beginning. A child with such preparation 
and with an ineradicable conviction—as little 
tykes can already have—of the sacredness of 
human life, of the incalculable preciousness 
of individual personality, of the ineffable 
wonder and mystery of existence, such a child 
is ready for the formal teachings and attitude- 
guidance of the school years. We parents 
have to know satisfying answers to the ques- 
tions constantly popped at us. We have to 
know always to speak the truth, as well as to 
judge how much of the truth the child needs 
at any particular stage through which he is 
passing. We have to want, nay more, even 
demand that our schools provide adequate 
anatomical and cognate informations. We 
have to engage in periodic conversations with 
our children that convey our own attitudes 
and ideals at the times they raise issues of 
the schoolyard, the front page or the motion 
picture. And we must practice eternal vigi- 
lance—even to the point of self-consciousness 
—over our own conduct. 

The Religious School ought to help us 
far more than it does. Why on earth we do 
not discover the right time and the right 
teachers to discuss the full implications of 
such stories as Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, 
it is hard to imagine. Recently, we in Reform 
Judaism have made a beginning in this di- 
rection. We have a course for high-school 
students in “Preparation for Marriage” in 
which Scriptural and other Jewish literary 
references are brought into the picture. It 
is not altogether good form in this field to 
resort to special courses when it is possible 
to integrate the materials we have in mind 
into courses already in operation. Bible 
teaching abounds in opportunities for frank 
and down-to-earth discussion of social rela- 
tionships. The other day some young adoles- 
cents, with whom I was reading the Book of 
Proverbs, confirmed my conviction of long 
standing that Youth wants Religion to speak 
in unmistakable terms—not preachments, 
but counsel—about phenomena concerning 
which young people have a newly heightened 
interest. They responded as previous classes 
had always done with disarming gratitude 
to a perfectly candid appraisal of the un- 


faithful wife passage, considered in terms of 
present-day experience. These same young- 
sters will receive from us with open arms what 
they may hold with suspicion when it comes 
from other sources. I asked one of my stu- 
dents, center on his high school football team, 
what he thought of a famous lecturer on 
sex ethics, who had just spoken at his school 
auditorium. “I didn’t like her,” he said. “She 
took it for granted we were all rotten.” Is 
it too much to conceive of the day when 
family-life ideals, social relationships with 
the opposite sex, and normal emotional con- 
trols and expressions will be written into the 
graded curricula of our religious schools the 
way obviously they should be? 

And how far will our churches and syna- 
gogues go toward meeting the recreational 
needs, extra-curricular co-educational social 
requirements of our youngsters, from high- 
school days until marriage? We should 
think of this in terms of an enormous 
spiritual opportunity, or we are “missing the 
boat,” we are blatantly guilty of giving our 
youth “too little, too late” on their road to- 
ward preparation for marriage. If we have 
high standards of social intercourse, where 
can we advance them better than directly 
under religious auspices? If we know, as 
we should, that a marriage prognosis is more 
favorable when both partners have the same 
or similiar background, the same high ideals 
and interests and faith, how remiss are we 
when we neglect to promote these desiderata 
with all the facilities, the leadership, the in- 
spiration we are able to offer. 

There is much that can be said about 
special classes for advanced adolescents, for 
“older young people,” directly in the field of 
“Marriage Preparation.” One could devote 
himself at length, also, to the indispensability 
of pre-marital conferences on the part of 
pastors with engaged couples. These are 
becoming more and more accepted practices. 
At times one is inclined to feel they are so 
necessary they ought to be required by law. 
The ministerial association to which I belong 
practically makes the pre-marital conference 
obligatory for its members, and the salutary 
results therefrom become increasingly im- 
pressive with the passing years. 
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Our burden however, should by now be 
manifest. The wedding ceremony is only a 
natural and logical culmination of religion's 
over-all efforts in raising up a mew genera- 
tion of morally and spiritually stronger hus- 
bands and wives, and fathers and mothers. 
We cannot begin too early to help our sons 
and daughters, in God’s name, to envision the 
perfect home-of-their-own toward which 
they must aspire. We cannot content our- 


selves with sermonizing. There’s work to 
be done—mind- and time-consuming peda- 
gogical processes, some indirect and some 
direct, in which we must engage. It is not 
ours to complete the task, but religion had 
better pitch in soon and do its fair share. 
We have been satisfied to complain about 
our weakening homes too long now. We 
must do something about them. 


Vil 


A Study of Family Worship 


ERSTON M. BUTTERFIELD 


Minister, Congregational Church, North Ridgeville, Obio 


Lge the past decade religious work- 
ers, educators, and sociologists alike have 
been laying great stress upon the “religious 
obligations” of the home. Their efforts have 
been accompanied by a reawakened interest 
in the possibilities of family worship and a 
corresponding flood of devotional aids and 
worship booklets for family use. 

Most of the larger denominations have es- 
tablished special commissions to investigate 
the problem of developing a religious sensi- 
tivity within the home, and many worthwhile 
recommendations have been forthcoming 
from such groups. It is now a commonly ac- 
cepted thesis that the family, as the primary 
unit in human society; is, should be, and must 
develop as the most important religious insti- 
tution in the life of today. Unfortunately, 
with the breaking of the “family circle” of our 
parents’ childhood days, most families have 
completely delegated the religious responsi- 
bilities of the home to the church, which in 
turn has not fulfilled their expectations; pri- 
marily because of the families’ lack of support 
and cooperation. 

Indeed, the secularization of the home has 
reached an alarming state, and it is no wonder 
that religious leaders are redoubling their ef- 
forts to develop a religious consciousness 
within the family unit. The many and varied 
Family Church Programs are a real advance 


in the right direction, while the flood of de- 
votional quarterlies from denominational 
presses is at least creating an awareness that 
a serious problem exists. 

In any attempt to give the home a religious 
motive, atmosphere, and impetus the practice 
of family group worship must be regarded as 
of the utmost importance. Years ago, Henry 
F. Cope acknowledged in his book Religious 
Education in the Family: “The period of wor- 
ship is a necessity in interpreting to all the 
spirit and meaning of a religious family. It 
objectifies the inner life. It makes definite, 
tangible, and easily remembered the general 
impressions of religion. It precipitates the 
atmosphere of religion into definiteness . . . 
Definiteness aids in gathering up our knowl- 
edge, our impressions.” As more and more 
research is conducted in this realm of religion 
in the home, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that Dr. Cope’s conclusion is true—the 
act of worship is climactic in a religious home. 

Being heartily in accord with the present 
trend, and wishing to ascertain the status of 
family worship in one of the large liberal de- 
nominations, the writer prepared a “Home 
Worship Survey” and, after submitting it to 
certain denominational leaders for sugges- 
tions on how it might better accomplish its 
purpose, mailed it to a selected list of five 
hundred families active in fifty churches in 
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the Middle West. These questionnaires were 
designed to discover the various influences 
within the home conducive to effective per- 
sonal or family group worship, and to get a 
sampling of the type of worship carried on in 
Congregational Christian homes.* Because 
of the method of distribution, a high percent- 
age of the questionnaires were returned. Al- 
though admittedly limited in both scope and 
number, the results make possible certain ob- 
servations as to the present trend. 

Of the 387 families reporting, 206 (more 
than 53%) described some form of family 
group worship. One hundred and thirty-six 
made use of devotional quarterlies provided 
by the denomination and distributed through 
their local church. Fifty-two of these reported 
“regular use”, 16 reported “seasonal use” 
(Lent or Advent), and 68 checked “occa- 
sional use”. 

Those engaged in the preparation of devo- 
tional booklets are usually the first to admit 
that it is next to impossible to prepare daily 
readings of Scripture, meditation and prayer 
which meet the needs of the entire family, 
children and adults alike. Evidence of this 
fact is found in the “Home Worship Survey”: 
of the 52 reporting “regular use” of daily de- 
votional booklets, 43 listed no children in the 
family! 

Some comments concerning the daily de- 
votional booklets might indicate what ap- 
pears to be a general if not widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the technique: “They are 
not suited to our needs”; “The children just 
aren’t interested”; “The booklets follow too 
much the same pattern day after day”; “The 
quarterlies offer devotions which are too 
short”; and of course the proverbial: “We 
just don’t seem to find the time to use them.” 
Such objections may or may not be valid, but 
they reflect attitudes which tend to question 
the value of the quarterlies and denomina- 
tional hopes of their extensive use. Further 
investigation is warranted at this point before 
denominations put too much trust in this 
method to achieve the desired end. 

Besides the 136 families using the devo- 





*Anyone interested in a more detailed analysis 
of the questionnaires may contact the writer. 


tional quarterlies issued by their church, an- 
other 70 families reported “family worship” 
of their own devising. In most cases “family 
worship” was construed to mean prayer at 
mealtime, the children’s bedtime prayers 
(with or without parents in attendance), or 
the old-fashioned and even dangerous observ- 
ance of “silent periods” or times when “fa- 
ther reads from the Bible”. (One proud father 
reported that he had already read the Bible 
through twice to his three boys aged three, 
seven and nine! ) 

Although advocates of family worship 
might consider these statistics rather discour- 
aging, the “Home Worship Survey” also 
brought to light some outstanding examples 
of good worship practices and procedures. 
Some of these are of a highly creative type 
which might well suggest a new approach to 
the problem. The three following reports of 
experiments in creative home worship de- 
serve special attention. 

The first comes from a family of three: 
father, mother, and 28 month old daughter. 
According to the report, each evening before 
the little daughter is put to bed, the family 
shares in moments of “joyful worship”. The 
mother who answered the questionnaire gave 
as an example this report of one such happy 
worship experience near Christmas time. 

“An outstanding worship time in our home 
was inspired by an effective description in 
Children’s Religion. It pointed to the ap- 
proaching Christmas season and was daily 
repeated with variations as the season pro- 
gressed. On the first Sunday evening of De- 
cember we had cleared a low table which is 
the center of interest in our living room and 
there arranged a creche on a simple green 
cloth. We had only six figures grouped 
about the Manger Baby. As this was done, 
we spoke of the birthday of Jesus and since 
our daughter associates birthdays with can- 
dies, they were used as lights for our worship 
time, and she felt that privileged thrill of 
blowing out the birthday candles each time 
we worshipped there. 

“We sat close to the table as Daddy told 
part of the Christmas Story. (Each night until 
Christmas using a different part of the story, 
except when daughter requested a retelling.) 
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Following the story, we took time to re-ar- 
range the figures on the table explaining them 
explicitly. The tiny wax angels and the tiny 
Baby were especially attractive to a little girl, 
so we sang the last score of “Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing’ and the first verse of ‘Away in 
a Manger’. (Sometimes we use the piano 
when we sing, but more often we don't.) 
Then we said a simple prayer, and though our 
prayers may be considered adult ones, we 
know that our daughter senses reverence and 
sincerity when we pray. Of course we teach 
her little prayers which she says with her 
hands folded and head bowed. Again we 
sang our songs and the little girl joined joy- 
ously. Finally, she blew out the candles, and 
then we went to the window to find any ‘stars 
in the sky’; and so to bed.” 

It is difficult to describe what is essentially 
an emotional experience, and no matter how 
well it is expressed, no words can describe 
the spiritual warmth which must have per- 
vaded the experience of worship shared by 
this famliy. 

The mother goes on to tell of the constant 
attempts to teach by example; to maintain 
the proper atmosphere of a Christian home; 
to inculcate Christian virtues; and the con- 
tinual sharing of the common emotions of 
sympathy, joy, gratitude, and concern for an 
absentee. She also observes that she is con- 
stantly amazed at the understanding and sen- 
sitivity of so young a child as her daughter. 
Right at this point the professional educator 
often fails to realize the full capabilities of 
even the youngest children in catching the 
significance of certain acts and the meaning 
of the spoken word. Children constantly 
amaze their parents, and it is time religious 
educators seized the opportunity of feeding 
even the youngest more of the solid food of 
religion. 

A second excellent example of creative 
home worship is reported by a family of five: 
father, mother, a daughter 19, and two boys 
16 and 12 years old. Apparently, this family 
has developed successful and meaningful 
family worship experiences over a period of 
years, bringing a “new unity to the family 
and new richness to life.” 

Several years ago after a series of sermons 


on “Family Life” by their minister (more 
power to him), they decided to make a fam- 
ily altar as a center for group worship. One 
end of the library was found to, be the ideal 
place. Father and the two boys spent several 
evenings a week for several weeks in the base- 
ment workshop. This experience _ itself 
brought new meaning into the father-son re- 
lationship. From their labor emerged a beau- 
tiful oak altar, finished and polished and 
bearing the alpha and omega symbols to- 
gether with IHS. With the help of father 
the smaller boy made a suitable cross and 
candle sticks. While the men were at work 
in the basement, mother and daughter were 
busy making an altar cloth and reredos. 

When everything was in readiness, the 
minister was invited to lead a special home 
service of dedication. “From that time on, 
family worship has been the one time of 
every day (with the occasional exception of 
mealtime) when the whole family is together 
and united in common thought and action.” 

The reporter went on to describe the meth- 
ods employed in their attempts to objectify 
the inner life. “We decided that the best 
time for our family worship period was just 
after breakfast before father went to work, 
the children to school, or mother to her house- 
work. As it has worked out, this has been 
ideal for our family and has set the tone to 
be continued throughout the day. Each child 
is responsible for worship a week at a time; 
and with our help develops a series of medi- 
tation periods on a central theme. When we 
(the mother and father) take charge, we at- 
tempt to lead our children into new areas of 
religious thought through introducing new 
Bible passages or stories or bits of history 
from our Christian heritage. We have found 
that the children tend to center meditations 
on past knowledge and experience, so we try 
to give them new knowledge and understand- 
ing. We try to keep our library well stocked 
with books and magazines containing medi- 
tation materials and suggestions. 

“We are a fortunate family in that we like 
to sing and have a little portable organ in the 
library near the worship center. The chil- 
dren usually select their own hymns, Bible 
readings, stories, poems and picture, painting 
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or statue for the altar. For awhile they were 
quite dependent upon us for suggestions, but 
as they grow older they do most of the think- 
ing for themselves and consult the various 
source materials without help. 

“The center of interest is changed often. 
One week we may have Sallman’s Head of 
Christ (very popular with my boys), the 
next, the Pilgrim Fellowship emblem or a 
picture especially created to illustrate the 
theme of the day. 

“At first the person leading the worship 
service was troubled with self-consciousness, 
but as we began to lose ourselves in our com- 
mon purpose, the self-consciousness was re- 
placed with an intense sincerity which has 
made of our worship experiences together the 
highest point in our family activities. We 
are not formal but reverent, and that rever- 
ence starts the day off right; a fact acknowl- 
edged by even our youngest. I have yet to 
hear any of us complain about having to get 
up fifteen minutes early (the approximate 
length of our morning devotional periods) or 
to taking turns in conducting the service. 
Following our policy of variety, the name we 
give to these morning services is in constant 
change. They have been known as “Wor- 
ship’, ‘Family Circle’, “Morning Watch’, 
‘Morning Meditations’, “Theme Time’, and 
‘Dawn Devotions’. 

“It would be hard for me to tell exactly 
what these moments of family worship mean 
to us—perhaps they mean different things to 
each participant; but I do know that they 
have made our home a more sacred and happy 
place. The other day, when my older boy was 
faced with a perplexing moral problem, I 
noticed him go to the “family center” (and 
he’s not afraid to kneel); and I knew then 
that he was beginning to realize the power 
that is religion.” 

This may be the report of a very unusual 
family, but there is no reason why their ac- 
complishment could not be duplicated by any 
family in similar circumstances with access 
to a competent advisor. 

A third example of creative worship is re- 
ported by a family composed of father, 
mother, and two daughters aged 10 and ,12. 
This family has no permanent altar or center 


of worship and no set schedule for their ser- 
vices. It may even be that some would chal- 
lenge their concept of “worship” but certain- 
ly their report is highly suggestive. 

For the most part, the parents take the ini- 
tiative in planning times of “expression of 
love of God and man”, and urge the partici- 
pation of the children. The fact that they 
have no special time, place, or ritual is to con- 
vey the idea that religion is a part of the 
“totality of life” and “its precepts apply to 
every phase of living.” 

Thus, the worship experience of this fam- 
ily may take place in a darkened room listen- 
ing to the radio with only the pilot light for 
illumination; at the table at mealtime; early 
in the morning in the parent's or children’s 
bedroom; or in the evening out in the garden 
surrounded by an evergreen hedge. Or, it 
may take place on the sea shore after a day at 
the beach or on some hillside at sunset after 
a family picnic. It takes place wherever and 
whenever they feel “compelled” to worship. 

The worship itself is of such variety that 
a keen sense of anticipation is developed, and 
even the children search for things and events 
which call for worshipful expression. The 
father of the household puts it like this: 
“Worship to us is more an attitude than a 
ritual. We may go to a movie which thrills 
or challenges us, and come home longing to 
be like the hero or heroine or to do the things 
that they did. That becomes a time for wor- 
shipful dedication. We may have had a fam- 
ily argument and then sit down quietly to 
‘talk it out’ ending with apologies and for- 
giveness and a prayer that we might do better 
next time. We may deliberately gather in the 
parlor to listen to recordings of Jeannette 
MacDonald singing some of our favorite 
hymns (we may even join with her in the 
singing); we may talk about how the hymns 
came to be written, the message they have for 
us—and so engage in worshipful apprecia- 
tion. 

“Again, we may listen to some radio pro- 
gram—music, lecture, or drama—and sud- 
denly find ourselves worshiping. Many 
times the church school lesson or the minis- 
ter’s sermon will come up for discussion and 
present an opportunity for a sincere expres- 
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sion of devotion. In fact, there are very few 
experiences which the family shares together 
which cannot be climaxed by some religious 
emphasis. There are times when we con- 
struct formal services, especially on the big 
days of the year, but we feel the spontaneous 
type of family worship to be far superior.” 

In spite of the possible dangers in this 
procedure, it offers a wide variety of oppor- 
tunities and possibilities. If a religious home 
is one in which every thought and action is 
prompted and motivated by the highest ideals 
of family relationships, then they are on the 
right track, for this broad concept of family 
worship leaves no phase of home or com- 
munity life untouched. True, this method of 
developing a religious consciousness within 
the family calls for ingenuity, imagination, 
perseverance, and determination, but these 
are good traits which can be developed. 

These three widely differing examples of 
creative family worship give an idea of what 
can be done by interested and devoted par- 
ents in passing on our religious heritage 
through the medium of family worship. The 
survey would indicate that more, many more, 
families are longing to do something in this 
realm, if only they could understand the 
methods and gain the techniques to make 
worship “work” and become a real force for 
good in the growing family. 

Many of these families already possess 
some of the “tools” for the building of good 
worship programs. The “Home Worship 
Survey” showed that of the 387 families re- 
porting, 322 have one or more “religious pic- 
tures” hung in bedroom, living room, dining 
room, or kitchen. Two hundred and six pos- 
sess “religious books” other than the Bible, 


while 197 subscribe to some “religious pe- 
riodical”. Ninety-six listen fairly regularly 
to some religious broadcast and 22 have re- 
cordings of religious music or Bible stories. 
While these figures can be given little im- 
portance, they do indicate that many families 
have things which could do much in creating 
a religious atmosphere in the home if proper- 
ly utilized. 

The final significant, and probably the 
most important finding of the “Home Wor- 
ship Survey” was quite incidental to the ques- 
tionnaire. It came in the form of pleas for 
help appended to the data sheets. Fully half 
of the 387 families reporting concluded their 
comments by saying that they would like to 
do something in the way of home worship 
if only they knew how to begin! Such fam- 
ilies lack only the inspiration and techniques 
—given the proper assistance they could 
probably develop creative worship programs 
of their own, based upon their own religious 
needs and satisfying their own spiritual 
longings. 

Regardless of the varying interpretations 
which may be given to the results of the sur- 
vey, there is ample evidence that religious 
educators are faced with a terrific responsi- 
bility in helping the family to worship. If 
further investigation substantiates the find- 
ings of the survey, then some new approach 
to the problem must be developed, with the 
minister and religious educator assuming the 
role of advisor instead of the provider of 
ready-made devotions. The traditional meth- 
ods and techniques are not producing re- 
sults; the need is as great as ever; and the 
family is ready and willing and calling for 
help. 
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QUESTIONS PARENTS 


ARE ASKING 


DONALD MAYNARD 
Professor of Religious Education, Scarritt College’ 


A N OUTSTANDING psychiatrist, well 
known for his writings in the field of 
child development, frequently addresses par- 
ents on some topic of interest to them but 
resolutely refuses to submit himself to the 
ordeal of trying to answer their questions 
after the address. The basis for his refusal 
grows out of the unsatisfactory experiences 
he has had with such a procedure in the 
past. “Their questions usually are about 
specific behavior problems that can’t be 
answered without far more information 
about the situation available than the ques- 
tion reveals. When you refuse to tell them 
just what to do, they get angry,” is the rather 
characteristic comment of this man who 
may be wiser than many of his contempo- 
raries! 

Nevertheless, parents have very real and 
genuine questions about the proper guidance 
of children and youth and they need to gain 
insights that will enable them more sympa- 
thetically and constructively to deal with the 
problems they face. Recognizing this need, 
the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
magazine instituted about two years ago a 
Department entitled “Parents’ Questions.” 
There has been a gratifying response on the 
part of the readers and there seems to be 
evidence that it has proven helpful to par- 
ents. This article deals with the one hundred 
and twenty questions that have been sub- 
mitted and considered in this magazine since 
the beginning of this Department. In evalu- 
ating these questions one must guard against 
the hasty generalization that they are typical 
of all parents. It must be kept in mind that 





*Conducts a department answering “Parents’ 
Problems” in The Christian Home. 
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they are asked by Christian parents who 
probably belong to the middle or upper- 
middle class. Their educational level, cul- 
tural background, and ethical and religious 
insights are relatively high. 

It is interesting to note that 42% of the 
questions concern pre-school children, 38% 
children between the ages of six and twelve, 
and 17% adolescent boys and girls. Three 
per cent of the questions do not refer to any 
specific age group. The fact that 80% of 
the questions deal with problems relating to 
children rather than to adolescents suggests 
that more parents of small children subcribe 
to THE CHRISTIAN HOME than do par- 
ents of adolescents. Parents of small chil- 
dren, furthermore, may be more prone to 
seek help than are those of older children. 

The questions have been so varied in char- 
acter that it is difficult to classify them. 
Frequently one question deals with two or 
more types of problems. A very loose and 
general classification, however, shows the 
major problems of these parents to be as fol- 
lows: 


1. Family relationships 32% 
2. Development of desirable traits 

of character 23% 
3. Group relationships 12% 
4. Church and church school 

problems 11% 
5. Questions about God, Prayer 

and Death 9% 


A. FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

It is not strange that it is in the intimacy 
of the home that parents find many of their 
most acute problems. The tendency in so 
many quarters to glamorize family life and 
to picture a well-adjusted home as one in 
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which “sweetness and light” prevails, has 
evidently made a marked impression upon 
many parents. They become unduly dis- 
turbed at the inevitable tensions that occur 
when people of different temperaments, in- 
terests and ages live under the same roof. 
The questions in this area suggest that par- 
ents are becoming increasingly aware of the 
significance of the day-by-day relationships 
in the home, and are eager to provide the 
kind of environment that helps boys and girls 
to become emotionally mature and self-con- 
fident. The questions in this area may be 
classified roughly as follows: 

1. Albtitudes of parents towards each 
other. Parents who are not compatible are 
likely to lavish undue affection upon their 
children and to spoil them in many ways. 
This may have been in the mind of the one 
who asks: “How are children affected by 
their parents’ attitudes towards each other? 
Does conflict between parents harm chil- 
dren?” 

2. The three generation home. Perhaps 
a typical three generation home is described 
in the following question: 

“I live in a three-generation home. How can 
my husband and I keep grandma and grandpa from 
spoiling our young son? It is hard to observe 
schedules because they want to play with him. They 
say our ‘rules’ are poppycock.” 


3. The pre-school child. The questions 
in this area are the ones that would be ex- 
pected. One parent is disturbed because of 
the negativism of her three-year-old; another 
wants to know how to keep a child from be- 
coming jealous of a new-born brother or sis- 
ter; still another wants to know how to 
handle a three-year-old who expects the 
family to give in to every whim and desire. 

4. Conflicts between children. The fol- 
lowing are typical of the questions asked in 


this area: 

“We have read that conflict in the home is not 
only natural but desirable at times. My husband 
and I often disagree and the children ‘spat’ too. 
Should we try to change?” 

“My most constant problem is to keep peace be- 
tween children of varying ages. All the children 
are polite and well mannered to their parents, 
teachers, and friends, but shout and fight with one 
another. Is it possible to meet this problem suc- 
cessfully?” 

“What would you do if you had two sons who 
were utterly different in nature and habits and 
therefore uncongenial—even antagonistic toward 


each other? One, fourteen, is large, athletic, ag- 
gressive, friendly, bored by the ‘finer things’. The 
other, sixteen, has always been quiet and thought- 
ful. He reads much, loves music and art, and 
seems to have none of the teen-agers usual inter- 
ests. It is practically impossible to have much 
family unity, for the two boys do not get along. 
The younger son and his father have similar in- 
nee, while I seem to understand the older boy 
f. 


This question gives the impression not 
only that the mother has not taken into con- 
sideration the fact of individual differences 
in children, but that there may be an increas- 
ing cleavage developing between herself and 
her husband. In contrast to this lack of in- 
sight, the mother who asks the following ques- 
tion reveals genuine appreciation of the 
uniqueness of each person: 


“Don’t you believe that too much emphasis can 
be placed upon ‘standard’ behavior in children, and 
too little recognition given to individual differ- 
ences? Why should children of different temper- 
aments, aptitudes, etc., be expected to act alike? 


5. Children and home responsibilities. 
To what extent should children be given 
work responsibilities at home, and should 
they be paid for such work, are questions 
that puzzle many parents. 


6. Children and family decisions. Grant- 
ing that boys and girls should have a share 
in family decisions, the question nevertheless 
arises as to the weight that should be given 
their wishes. Are parents justified at times 
in overriding the desires of children? A man 
and his wife want to buy a farm and live on 
it, for example, but the fourteen-year-old son 
and sixteen-year-old daughter object. To 
what extent should their wishes be taken into 
consideration? 

Unusual sensitiveness is revealed in the 
following question: 

“Do you approve of family councils? If they are 
democratic, the majority opinion will rule. What 
about the needs of the minority—let us say the 
child who is overruled by the others? Should not 
his needs be considered?” 

7. Relationships with adolescents. Many 
parents are genuinely perplexed as to how 
they should deal with adolescent boys and 
girls who are becoming increasingly indepen- 
dent and uncommunicative. Their questions, 
furthermore, give the impression that they 
have very little insight into the reasons for 
adolescent behavior. They want to know, 
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for example, what to do in such situations 
as the following: 

When a boy does not enjoy staying at home as 
he formerly did and is continually running about 
with his gang. 

When a sixteen-year-old slips out in the family 
car in the middle of the night and takes a long ride 
by himself. 

When teen-agers select undesirable companions. 

A mother who evidently has a delightful 
sense of humor suggests that parents of 
young adults need as much help as parents 
of children. She is disturbed because of 
the ideas and attitudes of two daughters, one 
matriculated in a large university and the 
other in a theological seminary. 

8. Authority and Discipline. The ques- 
tions in this area are those that might be 
expected. Parents want to know if corporal 
punishment ever is permissible. If it is not 
desirable, what is to be substituted for it. 
There seems to be a feeling by some that 
children should obey immediately, although 
one family reports that obedience is never 
stressed. Conflicts between parents as to 
the proper disciplinary measures are evi- 
dently rather frequent. One mother reports 
that her problem is with the father of her 
six months old son, who persists in slapping 


the child who sucks his thumb! 
B. DEVELOPMENT OF DESIRABLE 
TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


There are many questions concerning 
methods by which children may be taught 
to be generous, kind, unselfish, agreeable 
and trustworthy. Only one question deals 
with the matter of Sabbath observance, and 
this is with reference to playing baseball on 
Sunday. One mother wants to know how to 
teach her small daughter to be less generous 
without thereby becoming selfish. Many of 
the questions give the impression that par- 
ents are expecting of pre-school children 
behavior that they have no right to expect. 
For example, they are disturbed because of 
the selfishness of a three-and-a-half year old, 
and because a three-year-old doesn’t tell the 
truth about what she has been doing. 

Some parents are perplexed as to whether 
they should teach their children the art of 
self-defense. The following question is 
especially interesting: ' 

“Our oldest boy—ten years—was impressed so 
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with the idea from babyhood of not fighting or 
hitting back, that really he had many trying ex- 
periences when he began to play more with other 
children at school. ‘Bullies’ and even playmates 
teased him and tricked him. We prayed for his 
protection, of course, and taught him what we be- 
lieved to be the Christian attitude ..... He has, 
of course, come through that trying stage now, but 
he has two younger brothers who will start school 
soon—and he feels they should be taught to at least 
defend themselves. How can we reconcile these 
things, (even ‘defense’) with ‘love thy enemies’ 
Pe ‘curn - a oe How can we work 
love into world if children aren’t taught peace- 
ful solutions to their differences?” 

Parents realize that children are influenced 
by those with whom they come in contact 
outside the circle of the home. They won- 
der if there is any way to counteract this 
influence when it is not desirable. For 
example: 

“How can one combat the prevalent ac- 
cepted by so many parents and children that ‘if you 
can get away with it, it’s all right.’ I am the mother 
of two sons, ages six and ten, and I have tried to 
teach them to be honest. Is it a hopeless task?” 

“My biggest problem is how and what to teach 
my boy and girl, age 12 and 10, about smoking 
and drinking. They are at the age now when they 
see more of this and realize that so many people 
they know, including church people, do these 
things. It’s pretty hard to explain it to them when 
they see people doing it that they have thought so 
much of.” 

Parents of college young people are some- 
times disturbed when their children develop 
patterns of behavior that are quite at variance 
with those taught at home. 

“What would you do if your daughter, who is 
in college, but young (18 or 19) started smoking? 
Also quit going to church? Do you attach any 
moral or spiritual significance to smoking? And 
what about double standards?” 

C. GROUP RELATIONSHIPS. 

Parents are concerned about how their 
children get along in groups. There seems 
to be an increasing awareness that excessive 
shyness in children is undesirable. A mother 
asks this question: 

“My little seven-year-old is sensitive and shy. 
She doesn’t accept teasing very gracefully and is 
always feeling sorry for herself. Almost every 
school day she comes home complaining that no 
one will play with her. How can I help her?” 

There seems to be considerable concern, 
also, over whether children should be per- 
mitted to play with playmates who curse, fight 
and quarrel. Parents tend to want to protect 
their children from any undesirable in- 
fluence. 

Parents of adolescents seem to realize that 
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it is important that their boys and girls should 
not be considered queer and different by 
their peers. Such a realization, however, 
brings with it certain problems. A mother 
wants to know if she should tell her daughter 
when to come in at night? Another parent 
presents the problem of a sixteen-year-old 
boy who wants to send five dollar corsages 
frequently to his girl friend because “all his 
friends are doing it.” 


D. CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS. 

Parents want to know at what age they 
should begin taking children to church, how 
to keep them quiet during the church service, 
and how to get them to stay in the nursery 
department without them. Several want sug- 
gestions as to how they can change the atti- 
tude of children who do not like to go to 
Sunday School. An interesting question is 
presented by the parent who asks, “which 
is more important, the family or the church? 
An active family may find that the church 
being highly organized may have too many 
demands upon the family.” 

E. QUESTIONS ABOUT GOD, PRAYER 
AND DEATH. 

There are not as many questions in this 
area as one might expect from those who 
are subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN HOME. 
A mother of a four-and-a-half year old, whose 
husband is overseas, wants suggestions for 
answering her daughter’s questions as to what 
God looks like, and “how can God watch over 
daddy and us at the same time.” Another 
mother is disturbed because her four year 
old son thinks of God as a big man who lives 
in the sky and Jesus as his baby son who 
lives “somewhere.” The following question 
is particularly interesting: 

“My husband has some queer ideas about our 
small children. He believes ‘too much teaching 
about religion’ is bad. He says he does not want 
his children to be ‘forever talking about God’ and 
‘whether it’s right to do this or that.’ He says he 
wants them ‘to accept their places in the universe 
as naturally as do the flowers, the birds, the ani- 
mals; to learn to play, to work, to be honest, to be 
open-minded; to accept God as naturally as they 
accept themselves.’ I am confused for I have other 
opinions, but I know he is absolutely sincere, good 
and religious, too.” 

Questions about the prayers of children 
are few. A parent wants to know if there is 


any use in teaching a child under school age 
to say prayers when he cannot possibly un- 
derstand what it means. Another wants to 
know if it is necessary to kneel for prayers 
at night and if it is ineffective to have them 
after the children are in bed! A mother 
writes: 

“Pat, age two, asks for ‘hands’ whenever we sit 
down to eat or when she is put in her bed at night. 
She solemnly waits for me to say, ‘Dear God, 
Thank you,’ and then she names every word she 
has learned recently. At the end she wants to start 
all over. It seems to be a grand game. Does this 
mean that we have made a mistake in teaching her 
to have ‘Grace before meals’ and prayer at night— 
since she does not understand the reason for it? 
Will it cause her always to think of it as a form 
she can go through and receive praise for doing? 
Will wrong attitudes be established that will be 
hard to correct later?” 

How to acquaint small children with the 
fact of death presents a very real problem to 
many parents. The following question is 
especially thoughtful: 

“We have had difficulty explaining to our four 
year old son the death of his two year old brother. 
We have wanted him to share somewhat our feel- 
ing of the eternal, so we have tried to differentiate 
between the body in the grave and the spirit that 
is with God—but it is difficult to do so to one so 
young. Can you give suggestions?” 

F. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

1. Handicapped children. How can 
handicapped children such as those afflicted 
with polio or those who are unusually fat, 
be helped to make normal and wholesome 
adjustments? 

2. Movies and Radio. How frequently 
should children be permitted to go to the 
movies? What are the effects of exciting 
movies and radio programs upon children. 

3. Sex Education. Only two questions 
are asked about sex education and neither of 
them is especially significant. 

4. Reading habits of children. 

“How can I keep my boys—eight and ten years 
old—from reading ‘funnies’ all the time? When 
I refuse them money to buy them, they borrow 
them from friends. Will this kind of reading be 
harmful to them?” 

“A friend tells me that some of the Mother 
Goose stories are unfit for small children, that they 
depict cruelty, ruthlessness, etc. She wants her 
child to hear and see only good and beautiful 
things. So she adapts or removes the stories. Is 
this a good idea?” 

5. Family Devotions. 

6. The giving of an allowance and the 
use of money. 
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7. How to inform children that they are 
adopted. 

8. Helping children in crisis situations. 

“In a recent tornado many people, children and 


adults, were killed and injured and homes were 
splintered. Some of the children with broken 


limbs and other injuries show great nervousness 
and emotional upset. Some make brave efforts at 
control during their waking hours but <re fright- 
fully nervous and restless at night. How is the 
best way for parents (who are left) to help the 
children to overcome this terrible experience?” 


IX 


JESUS AND 
Family Loyalty 


ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB 


Pastor, Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


The remark has been made that Oriental 
people are shocked when they first read some 
of the teachings of Jesus with regard to the 
family. They feel that Jesus disparages 
family loyalty. One can have some sympathy 
for their attitude when he remembers the 
sharp way in which on one occasion Jesus 
rebuked his mother and brothers. He was 
teaching at a certain place with crowds 
about Him. Suddenly He was interrupted by 
one who said that His mother and brothers 
were asking for Him outside. But instead of 
heeding this request, Jesus said, “Who is 
my mother? and who are my brethren?” 
Stretching forth His hand toward His dis- 
ciples, He answered His own questions by 
saying, “Behold, my mother and my brethren! 
For whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
who is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, 
and mother” (Matthew 12:46-50). This 
seemed like a rude rebuff to His family, who 
felt that they had a special claim upon His 
loyalty. 


On another occasion He used even stronger 
language, when He said, “If anyone comes to 
me without hating his own father and mother 
and wife and children and brothers and sis- 
ters, and his very life too, he cannot be a dis- 
ciple of mine” (Luke 14:26). 


This is strong language indeed! Even af- 
ter making allowance for any characteristic 
Oriental exaggeration, we find an attitude 
which cuts deeply into the conventional ideas 


of family loyalty. What is Jesus emphasiz- 
ing here? 
I 

He is stressing the conviction that blood 
relationships in themselves are not enough 
to make a true family life. In the realm of 
personal relations, the accident of birth and 
the biological aspects of the individual’s life 
are not the most fundamental ones. Persons 
come into relationship with each other as 
persons on a deeper level than blood brother- 
hood 


This truth is verified in the everyday ex- 
perience of many people. They often feel 
a greater comradeship and a greater mutual 
understanding with people outside of their 
own blood relationship than within it. Merely 
stemming from the same stock biologically 
is not sufficient in itself to build a satisfying 
and rich personal fellowship. This alone is 
not enough. 

In holding this view Jesus clashed directly 
with those who believed that there was 
special merit in racial purity. There were 
people in his day who felt secure because 
they were of the same blood as some famous 
forefather. They were like people today who 
seek to compensate for a feeling of insecurity 
by announcing that they are descendants of 
some important historic personage. Such 
individuals feel that it is extremely necessary 
to be born in the right line. With a sense of 
self-congratulation these contemporaries of 
Jesus said to John the Baptist, “We have 
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Abraham for our father.” But John, like 
Jesus, was not unduly impressed by that blood 
connection. He believed that God was work- 
ing in the more fundamental realm of human 
purposes and loyalties. Mere organic rela- 
tionship through birth was not the most basic 
bond between people. God could raise up 
children for himself from the stones. 

In his book, THE CLUE TO HISTORY, 
John MacMurray states the issue with clarity: 

“The reason why the animal ties of 

blood relation cannot form the basis of 
human community is that human com- 
munity is a community of persons, and 
the unity of persons depends upon hu- 
man purposes determining human be- 
havior. Blood relationships are mere 
matters of fact which have no relation 
to that freedom of choice which is the 
defining characteristic of human life. A 
family is not a HUMAN unity unless 
its members make it so. And a group 
of human beings who have no blood 
relationship to one another can be a 
human unity if its members make it so. 
The presence or absence of blood-rela- 
tionship is, in principle, totally irrele- 
vant. This is the negative aspect of 
Jesus’ discovery that human life is per- 
sonal. And this, for the religious con- 
sciousness, is equivalent to saying that 
human life cannot be lived on the basis 
of natural relationships but only in terms 
of a unity of purposes.” 

It is not to be wondered at that modern 
and ancient nationalisms which are founded 
upon the dogma of racial purity, so-called, 
have felt that Christianity is basically against 
them. In such nations it is one’s good for- 
tune if he has chosen the right ancestors. 
Such a person finds himself among the chosen 
people by virtue of birth. Christianity, 
however, does not make this relationship the 
supreme one. It is aware that mere devo- 
tion to race may make people conceited, 
falsely secure, and that such devotion may 
give the erroneous impression that entrance 
into the Kingdom of God is merely a matter 
of having the proper grandparents. 

This attitude of Christ seems to disparage 
family loyalty and the blood relationships of 


parent to child. When looked at negatively, 
this view indicates that Jesus did not re- 
gard the biological fact as the outstanding 
fact in human relationships. What, then, 
is the positive conviction which was being 
expressed in this view? 

II 

If family life is to be made personal, it 
must be built upon more than blood rela- 
tionships—it must be built upon the sharing 
of common purposes and common loyalties. 
When Jesus seemed so rudely to turn his 
family aside, he was only pointing out that 
the most fundamental relationship which 
people can sustain to each other is that in 
which they share the highest purposes with 
each other. The members of His family 
circle apparently desired special attention 
from Him. They felt that they deserved this 
recognition because they were of His blood. 
His reply shows that He believes that people 
really come into personal relationship with 
each other when they have common pur- 
poses rather than the same blocd. “Whoso- 
ever does the will of my Father who is in 
Heaven is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 
In the area of conscious loyalties family life 
finds its highest personal expression. 

This view gives a special insight to those 
who have adopted children. The biological 
basis of blood relationship is missing be- 
tween such parents and children. Jesus would 
seem to indicate that this is not a matter 
of major importance. “Who are my brothers 
and sisters?” he asks. Not so much those 
whose blood I bear as those whose purposes 
I share! Relationships between people go 
above the animal level to the personal level 
when they are built upon losing life in a com- 
mon cause and upon working for the goals 
which are the will of God as individuals and 
groups understand that will. 

By keeping this view in mind we arrive 
also at some insight into one of the moot 
questions of biblical criticism and theology. 
This question has to do with the birth of 
Jesus. From a biological viewpoint, it is 
asserted that Jesus had no human father. 
Biologically, God was his father. This 
statement is present in a few places in the 
Gospel records. Some people affirm that the 
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story of the Virgin Birth is an ancient gener- 
ation’s attempt to explain the wonder of 
Jesus’ life, while others accept the account of 
the wondrous birth as statements of an his- 
toric fact. 

However one interprets these accounts of 
the birth of Jesus, he is impressed with the 
fact that the records do not indicate that 
Jesus ever adduced this biological explana- 
tion to prove that He was the Son of God. 
His oneness with God was based upon the 
fact that He was sharing the purposes of God, 
that He was working the works of His Father 
who was in heaven. The proof of His divine 
sonship lay not on the method of His con- 
ception and birth, but upon the goal and 
spirit of his life. A true son is not simply 
one who has the same blood as his father— 
he is a true son who shares the aims and 
purposes of his father. 

Family life becomes personal, therefore, 
when its members realize that the home is 
built upon shared intentions in addition to 
and above the physical relationship between 
husband and wife and the blood relationship 
between parent and child. When two 
young people decide to found a home, they 
do more than culminate a physical relation- 
ship. They express the intention to share 
each other’s lives “in plenty and in want, in 
joy and in sorrow, in sickness and in health, 
as long as they both shall live.” Those who 
seek to create a rich family life are building 
on too uncertain a foundation if they seek to 
build upon a physical relationship alone. In 
his Preface to Morals Walter Lippman has 
emphasized this point, when he said: 

“The emotion of love is not self- 
sustaining; it endures only when the 
lovers love many things together and 
not merely one another. It is this under- 
standing that love cannot successfully 
be isolated from the business of living 
which is the enduring wisdom of the 
institution of marriage.” 

A home is made personal when it is 
founded upon more than blood relationship 
and more than self-centered living—it is 
made personal when together its members 
dedicate themselves to seeking the highest 
values of life. As Peabody wrote many 


years ago, “Family life is not designed to 
make life easier, but to make it better.” It 
is not easy because much work and effort are 
necessary to make a family a good family, 
but it makes life better because only as the 
individuals in a family share their. deepest 
purposes do they lift family life to a personal 
level. 
Il 


We come now to a third important aspect 
of Jesus’ attitude toward the family. While 
He stated in vigorous language that blood 
relationships are not the most important re- 
lationships in the Kingdom of God, He also 
held a very high view of the possibilities 
of realizing personal relationships in the 
family. In describing the attitudes which 
people are to have toward each other and 
toward God in the ideal community which is 
to come, He often draws His illustrations 
from family life. He thinks of God as a 
Father. He tells His disciples that they ought 
to treat each other as brothers. One of His 
greatest parables depicts the experience of 
a father with his two sons. The love of God 
is like the love of this father for both of his 
children. And yet the blood relationship in 
that home was not sufficient to weld to- 
gether the members of that household. One 
son was more interested in spending his 
share of the inheritance on himself than he 
was concerned about the welfare of the family. 
And after the younger son’s return from the 
far country his older brother was irritated 
because he could not share the enthusiasm of 
his father in welcoming the wayward son to 
his home. Here was the possibility of creat- 
ing a little Kingdom of God, and yet only 
the possibility was portrayed in the story. 

Nowhere can one enter more largely into 
the shared life—into the experience of what 
it means to be a Christian—than in a Chris- 
tian home. This is true, not primarily be- 
cause of blood relationships, but because little 
children and parents must do many things 
together. The prolonged infancy of human 
beings requires the cooperation of parents. 
The family supplies the need for food and 
clothing. In the home little children first 
learn to walk, and to talk. Here they get 
their accent. Because so much time is spent 
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together in the home there is the necessity of 
being together in times of sickness as well 
as in times of health, in times of despondency 
as well as in hours of exuberance, in work 
and in play. In the family, life is most in- 
timately shared. If Christianity can happen 
anywhere, it can happen in the primary rela- 
tionships of husband and wife, father and 
mother, parent and child. The accident of 
birth brings most families together—the 
conscious commitment to common loyalties 
and the free cooperation in shared purposes 
make family life personal and lift it to higher 
levels. 

The arresting words of Jesus, which seem 
to disparage family loyalty, only become a 
call to examine the foundations upon which 
true family life can be built. His proposals 
will tend to shake a social structure which is 
erected upon blood relationships alone and 
which makes a dogma of racial purity. But, 
on the other hand, by calling all members of 
a family to devotion to his way of living 
he is opening the way to a family life which 
is more than having the same blood. Even 
the family saves its life by losing it. “It is 


not the fact of common birth that makes the 
unity of the natural family,” writes Mac- 
Murray. “It is the natural love which tends 
to develop between members of the family 
because of their common experiences and 
common interest. What Jesus does is to 
introduce the element of intention into this 
natural fact, and so to base the development 
of a really human community upon the 
intention to enter into community with 
one’s fellows, because they are one’s fellows.” 

It is in holding before the members of a 
household their common Christian intention 
that religion does a service to the family. It 
does not allow those who have made a wise 
selection of their ancestors to settle back in 
complacency, but it does call to all to intro- 
duce the conscious acceptance of Christian 
purposes into the shared life of the home. In- 
stead of disparaging the home, Jesus ulti- 
mately gave the only basis of building a true 
home. This foundation is built when mem- 
bers of a home go beyond the biological re- 
lationships to those personal relationships 
which grow out of the sharing of the highest 
purposes and loyalties. 
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AN ADEQUATE bibliography is neces- 
sary if a wide variety of persons in dif- 
ferent disciplines hope to understand the 
intricate subject of Religion and Public 
Education. The books, articles, and mono- 
graphs here suggested, while not exhaustive, 
will introduce the subject. For example, 
the limitations placed on public school 
administrators are germane: 

Twelve states make specific provision 
against sectarian emphasis similar to that in 
Wyoming: “No sectarian instruction, quali- 
fication, or tests shall be imparted in the 
schools of any grade or character controlled 
by the state, nor shall attendance be required 
at any religious service therein, nor shall any 
sectarian tenets or doctrines be taught or 
favored, in any public school or institution 
that may be established under this Constitu- 
tion.” (Constitution of Wyoming, 1889, 
Art. VII, Sec. 12). 

It is easy to understand as one reads such 
a provision, why the school superintendent, 
principal, or teacher is apt to move far from 
all phases of religion as such. One way to 
make sure that no sectarian view is stressed 
is to desert all religions. The schoolman 
may see clearly the fact that religious and 
sectarian are different; be fully aware that 
sectarian is taboo while religious is not; and 
be for and not against the growth of religious 
faith in society, and yet choose to administer 
this law by excluding religion completely. 

On the other hand just because the task of 
administering the laws on this subject is dif- 
ficult is no reason for the critic to call the 
teachers or the school or the nation Godless. 
The prevalence of religious values as well as 
social, ethical, aesthetic, and spiritual ones 
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in any human effort such as a school is con- 
ceded by everyone who knows the meaning 
of the term “religious.” But in a society 
which is as prone to fragmentation as are 
the sparks to fly upward, we find ourselves 
confronted with sectarianism. We defend 
it as a phase of our effort at freedom under 
law. Also, we are duty bound to teach our 
children and youth those group facts, gifts, 
and graces which transpose an aggregation 
into a congregation or can change a conglom- 
eration of bewildered beings into a concert 
of creative persons. Otherwise social soli- 
darity must fail to take place. Under pressure 
from without, danger within, or extreme 
crisis, a solidarity can function fast. War 
does this. In peace it requires discipline, 
group thought, refinement of spirit and vol- 
untary sacrifice to acquire such solidarity. 
Just how this law of love is to be taught and 
learned adequately while the school is forced 
to delimit its religiousness is the problem. 


The National Educational Association, 
through its Superintendents division, received 
an impressive report on the subject in their 
Boston meeting in 1928. The following had 
stood as the objectives of the public schools: 


I. To develop an understanding and ap- 


preciation of Nature. 


II. To develop an understanding and 
appreciation of the Self. 
lil. To develop an understanding and 


appreciation of Society. 
At that Boston meeting the Committee re- 
ported as follows: 


‘Man craves more than a knowledge of himself, 
of nature, and of organized society. 
He hungers and thirsts after righteousness. 
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Knowing his own imperfections he feels that 
somewhere there is perfection. 

The great universe calls to his spirit, and unless 
he ignorantly or wilfully closes his ears he 
hears the voice of : 

The individual soul reaches out to orient itself 
in the universe and to find its place of labor 
and of rest. 

No partial view suffices. 

Only the view of the whole, the Welt and Schau- 
ung, will make it possible to interpret the 
meaning of day-to-day experience. 

When this orientation takes place, life assumes 
poise, dignity, grandeur. 

Otherwise its strivings, its struggles, its achieve- 
ments seem trivial and insignificant.” 

Thus they recommended and adopted this 

additional aim. 

IV. To develop an understanding and 


appreciation of the Law of Love. 

Reasoning thus it is possible to show that 
spiritual values certainly, and religious values 
possibly, are daily the industry of our public 
schools. The church which denies to lay 
persons the right and ability to teach religion, 
however, tends to identify religious with sec- 
tarian. It is at this point that the public 
school administration, often with regret, 
throws out the baby with the bath. Our 
sectarian fragmentation of the culture is 
what causes the secularization. It is ordina- 
tion which institutionalizes that status. Lay 
teachers, as we understand the law, need not 
partake of that limitation. 

Another important area which this bibliog- 
raphy may introduce to the reader is that of 
the “Released Time” method of religious 
education. The philosophies of education in- 
volved are many. Catholic, Calvinist, and 
Lutheran assume that all religion is sectarian, 
and therefore religiousness can never be 
taught even by lay persons within a public 
school. Religious educators of other types 
may maintain that spiritual and religious 
values are a common heritage and can be 
taught without sectarian emphasis, it being 
the clergy and the church which are sectarian. 
Ideas, attitudes, graces, virtues are never sec- 
tarian nor can they be owned by churches. 
To meet the need for affiliated schools with 
special teachers, given states have passed laws 
prescribing methods of administration in 
various areas of education. 

The state of California is one state which 
provides a way to adopt “Released Time” 


Education Code, 


for religious instruction. 
section 8286, P. 168. 

“Pupils, with the written consent of their par- 
ents or guardians, may be excused from school in 
order to participate in religious exercises, or to re- 
ceive moral and religious instruction at their re- 
spective places of worship or at other suitable 
place or places designated by the religious group, 
church, or denomination, which shall be in addi- 
tion and supplementary to the instruction in man- 
ners and morals required elsewhere in this code. 
Such absence shall not be deemed absence in com- 
puting average daily attendance, if all of the fol- 
lowing conditions are complied with: 

(a) The governing board of the district of at- 
tendance, in its discretion, shall first adopt a reso- 
lution permitting pupils to be absent from school 
for exercises or instruction. 

(b) The governing board shall adopt regula- 
tions governing the attendance of pupils at such 
exercises or instruction and the reporting thereof. 

(c) Each pupil so excused shall attend school 
at least the minimum school day for his grade for 
elementary schools, and as provided by the relevant 
provisions of the rules and regulations of the State 
Board of Education for secondary schools. 

(d) No pupil shall be excused from school for 
such purpose on more than four days per school 
month. 

It is hereby declared to be the intent of the Leg- 
islature that this section shall be permissive only. 

Whether wide latitude in church-state 
administration is wise remains to be decided 
in the American democratic society. Refer- 
ence to certain facts, a few of the many which 
trouble administrations, will illustrate the 
problems which emerge. Did you know that 
in certain state atheists cannot hold office? 
No state constitution prohibits Bible reading 
in the public schools, but Mississippi is the 
only state in which the constitution explicitly 
defines religious liberty in terms of the Bible: 
“The rights hereby secured shall not be con- 
strued to exclude the Holy Bible from use in 
any school of this State.” 

This bibliography, if the group or class 
or school would pursue it assiduously, might 
go far toward leavening our Western life 
which just now looks like a hard lump. Head 
Master Lindsay of Balliol College, Oxford, 
recently wrote: 

“What we have somehow to do in the present 
age is to combine goodness and cleverness, to learn 
somehow to permeate these vast impersonal world 
organizations which in this modern age we cannot 
do without, with the love of God and of our neigh- 
bour. We have to learn to harness the scientific 
mind in the service of the merciful heart. And 
yon may ask, how is that to be done? Well, every- 

y knows how you learn to acquire the scientific 
spirit. You learn it from scientists, by being their 
scholars. There are outside helps like text- 
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and classes and colleges but those do not count 
compared with the scientists. So you learn good- 
ness by associating with good people, sharing their 
work and catching their spirit. And so we can 
learn how to answer this new challenge of our time 
from some of the countless men and women who 
are meeting it already—I know lots of them who 
are putting accurate knowledge and administrative 
skill to the service of goodness and are learning to 
use organizations and yet to treat men and women 
as individuals. Some of them are professed Christ- 
ians, and some are not. Some work through 
Churches, some don’t. Don’t let us bother about 
labels but learn to recognize their spirit—for their 
spiritual affinity is perfectly recognizable and let 
us join their company.” . 

There is a vast new literature on this 
phase of the question. The most concise and 
usable review which has come to our atten- 
tion is The State and Sectarian Education, 
Research Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, (Feb- 
ruaty 1946), published by the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. The Public Schools and Spiritual 
Values by Professor John Brubacher is a 


treatise of dramatic importance. The basic 


principles of Religion in Public Schools as 
set forth by a committee of schoolmen and 
churchmen raised by the American Council 
on Education in 1944 was published along 
with fifteen evaluations (Vol. 42, No. 3) in 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, March-April, 
1947. 


A little known but very valuable bit of 
research of 850 pages contributed by the 
Reverend Richard J. Gabel and published by 
the Catholic University of America in 1937 
is entitled Public Funds for Church and Pri- 
vate Schools. 


In The Nation’s Schools, October 1942, 
was printed the discussion sheet we prepared 
for the Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction to be used by a group of churchmen 
and schoolmen. It lists twelve areas to be 
explored by community leaders anticipating 
the “Released Time” form of week-day re- 
ligious education parallel to the public 
schools. It is entitled Religious Education. 
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Adventures In Religion 
and Education’ 


RABBIS IN PROTESTANT YOUTH CAMPS. 
In summer of 1947, Jewish ADL sent 28 rabbis 
into 45 denominational camps with 5,192 youth 
of as many denominations. Sample: Rabbi Joseph 
Wiesenberg of the Chicago ADL staff was guest 
counsellor at the Epworth Springs Camp at Lewis- 
town, Illinois. The purpose—to reach “Christian 
youth at the daily living level . . . working, play- 
ing, praying and counselling with them . . . chang- 
ing attitudes toward minorities by a frank give- 
and-take of comment and self-analysis.” 

One Jewish rabbi found answer to the value of 
the project in a camper’s prayer before “Lights 
Out” one evening: “Our Heavenly Father, Lord 
of the world, grant us that we be rid of the last 
grains of prejudice. Grant us that we may judge 
our fellowmen by their merits and not by their 
race, color, or creed.” 

One of the most promising contacts seemed to 
be with one Protestant camper group “who have 
had no contact with Jews and thus had formed no 
prejudices. They can, if properly informed, be- 
come a bulwark of strength to the cause of inter- 
faith relations. Certainly, they may become im- 
munized to anti-Semitic propaganda.” 

Much of value of the project seems to be in 
the follow-up educational techniques developed 
through personal contacts with clergymen and 
camp leaders. Speakers, posters, pamphlets, books 
and motion pictures are provided by the League 
for campers who want to work on inter-faith rela- 


tions in their own home towns. 
- * * 


FOLLOW-UP OF PITTSBURGH CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE CHURCH AND ECONOMIC 
LIFE is being made through a number of state 
conferences. A study guide, Economic Life: 4 
Christian Responsibility, is available for the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, N. 
Y., for 35c. in . 

* 


WILL OF A YOUNG MARINE who died in 
the last war, as the School Executive sees it, is a 
challenge to duty of private citizens to protect our 
heritage of a Bill of Rights. The will included 
th . 


ese: 
He left a share to his schools,—St. Pauls and 


*Edited by sub-committee: Miss Ruth Shriver, 
chairman, Miss Martha Du Berry, Dr. Israel S. 
Chipkin, Dr. Donald M. Maynard, and Dr. Philip 
L. Seman. 

(This column will become increasingly helpful 
as readers send reports of research and experimen- 
tation being made in college and university centers 
and in local communities. The committee respon- 
sible invites you to share. Send all items to Miss 
= Shriver, 22 South State Street, Elgin, Illin- 
ois. 


Sl 


Yale—for education. 

He left a share for the A. F. of L. and C. L. O. 
to “promote study of the problems of em- 
ployers, and cooperative action in their solu- 
tion”. 

He left a share to the National Association of 
Manufacturers “to promote understanding of 
the problems of employees, and cooperative 
action in their solution”. 

“Cherishing our Republic, he wanted to give a 
share to Congress . . . in the interests of all 
the people . . . and to promote a far-sighted 
foreign policy”. 

He left a share to his church “to bring the 
Kingdom of God nearer the earth and the 
earth nearer to the Kingdom of God”. 

This young marine was Ben Toland, killed in 
action February 21, 1945. 
* - * 

CHURCHMEN’S WASHINGTON _ SEMI- 
NARS, launched in April, 1945, were scheduled 
during three blocks of time for the 80th Congress, 
beginning January 3, 1948, as follows: 

January 20-23—A seminar. 

February 24-27—Rural Churchman’s Seminar 
for ministers and laypeople from small 
towns and country areas. 

April 20-22—A general seminar with a special 
section for “graduates” who are attending 
their second seminar. 

Initiated by the Legislative Committee of the 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, other groups cooperating are 
the Council on Christian Social Progress of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the Division of So- 
cial Education and Action of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., the Women’s Division of the 
Methodist Church, and the United Council of 
Church Women. Approximately 250 ministers, 
laymen, and laywomen have attended each of 
these three seminars since 1945. 

As an outgrowth of these Washington seminars 
similar meetings have been held in nine state capi- 
tols. Write to the Legislative Committee of the 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, 1751 N. St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for further information. 

* * . 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALS REPLY, while the 
title of a new book, is also religious news, as 

inted out by Charles Hartshore, reviewer of the 

k in a fall, 1947 issue of the Christian Register. 
Seven philosophers contributing to the volume, 
evaluate the theological contributions of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Barth, Brunner, and Kraemer. The Con- 
tributors to the book are Henry N. Wieman, Ar- 
thur E. Murphy, Gardner Williams, Jay William 
Hudson, M. C. Otto, James Bissett Pratt, Roy 
Wood Sellers (Beacon Press, 1947. $2.00). 
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INSTITUTES ON SMALL COMMUNITY 
LIFE are being conducted by the University of 
Nebraska. A discussion guide based on the first 
Annual Institute is available from the Extension 
Division, University of Nebraska, for 25c. One 
section of the guide deals with “The Church and 
School in the Small Community.” 

a * 


FIRST PRODUCTION OF PROTESTANT 
FILM COMMISSION, RELEASED for use in No- 
vember, 1947, is titled Beyond Our Own, and 
geared to fit with the 1947-48 mission study theme, 
“World Wide Evangelism.” | 

* * 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS issues a publication called Under- 
standing, “a publication devoted to cooperation be- 
tween clergymen and business.” In the mind of 
one student of the publication (Fred Cairns, 
Christian Register), “every issue clearly intends, 
not to promote understanding, but to impress upon 
the mind of the clergy one side, and only one side, 
of the economic argument.” The N.A.M. also of- 
fers program helps to Women’s Organizations. 

Similar efforts of the NAM to “help” local pub- 
lic school leaders several years ago caused the spot- 
light of attention to be focussed on the need for 
school leaders to consider the interests of labor also. 

* * * 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS ROUND TABLE is a 
committee of the American Library Association 
which annually selects “Fifty Outstanding Reli- 
gious Books of the Year”. The Book Selection Com- 
mittee for 1946-48 is made up as usual, of one 
librarian plus five eminent theologians represent- 
ing Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. Con- 
stance R. S. Ewing, Library Association, Portland, 
Oregon, is chairman. Other committee members 
are: Dr. Frederick Clifton Grant, Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, New York City; Dr. H. Richard 
Niebuhr, professor of Chirstion ethics, Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Dr. Hugh Vernon White, professor of Christian 
theology, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Rev. John Tracy Ellis, associate professor of 
history, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rabbi Jacob R. Marcus, professor of 
= history, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 

io. 

A total of 122 books was examined between 
May 1, 1946-May 1, 1947; each reviewer selected 
the 50 books he wished to see on the list. Only 
books receiving 3 or more votes were listed; the 
total list of 50 was 6 books short for lack of enough 
concurring votes. 

* * * 


CLINIC FOR GIFTED CHILDREN is the only 
child guidance center of its kind in the country— 
at New York University School of Education. Par- 
ents take their children there—3700 have passed 
through—“to learn where their special gifts lie, 
how they may best be developed and especially, 
how the child may have his best chance to grow 
up as a physically and socially healthy, fully pro- 
ductive and happy human being”.... - The Of- 
fice of Education reports that only fourteen cities 
across America make any special effort to give the 
gifted child a chance commensurate with his abil- 
ity. (Hygeia, 10/47.) 


JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTERS are an ex- 
ceedingly important part of Jewish morale besides 
being a leavening influence in the community. A 
new set of principles for their operation is under 
consideration by the Jewish Center Division Com- 
mittee of the JWB. Included are the following: 

Article 1—While the Jew is fully identified 
with American community life and of its politics, 
economy, culture and educational system, there are 
certain unique aspects of life that relate to his re- 
ligious faith, and it is to the Jewish Center that 
he turns for this ministry to his needs. 

Article 2—The program of the Jewish Center 
should be primarily devoted to Jewish content. 
While educational, recreational and health activi- 
ties are needed for a rounded out program, the 
foremost emphasis should be on the spiritual-cul- 
tural factors which make up the Jewish way of life. 

Article 3—While the Jewish Center is open to 
non-sectarian groups in the community, its pur- 
pose should not be altered to provide non-sectarian 
emphasis; and “since non-sectarian centers cannot 
be expected to subscribe to a primary Jewish pur- 
pose, their establishment is not the responsibility 
of Jewish people.” 

Article 4—The functions of the Jewish center 
include: 

a—Service as an agency of identification. 

b—Service as an agency of Jewish identifica- 
tion (“that no one be excluded from member- 
ship because of doctrinal or ritualistic differ- 
ences, or because of individual political or so- 
cial views.” ) 

c—Service as an agency of personality de- 
velopment. 

d—Provision of a dynamic and flexible pro- 
gram of service in the fields of recreation and 
informal education for the entire Jewish com- 
munity. 

e—Furthering the democratic way of life. 

f—Assisting in the integration of the indi- 
vidual Jew, as well as the Jewish group, into the 
total American community. 

Article 5—Compliance with the above articles 
shall be a requirement for new centers, and after 
three years, for all centers, for continued affiliation 
with the JWB. 

* * * 

FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES is a popular move- 
ment which operates through the American Li- 
brary Association to build enthusiasm for library 
service in the community. 500 persons attended 
the annual luncheon meeting of the group in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the ALA. A 
new pamphlet giving information on the organ- 
izing of Friends of Libraries groups is available 
from ALA headquarters in Chicago. 


* * * 


RESEARCH IN RACE RELATIONS. A grant 
of $150,000 from the Carnegie Corporation and 
Rockefeller Foundation to the Division of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, has been 
made for a five-year program of education, train- 
ing, and research in race relations. Louis Wirth, 
professor of sociology, will direct the program in 
cooperation with a faculty committee. 

Other groups cooperating with the university 
will be the American Council on Race Relations; 
plus three centers from the university—the Indus- 
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trial Relations Center, concerned with labor re- 
lations; the Committee on unications, con- 
cerned with analysis of public opinion and mass 
media; and the committee on Human Develop- 
ment, which is studying the development of per- 
sonality. 

A feature of the committee’s program will be 
the publishing of a set of manuals dealing with the 
practise of public officials and private groups. 

” = > 


A NEW COMMUNITY SCHOOL is being 
built on Long Island, where thousands of new 
homes are under construction. “The school is dis- 
tinctly a community school, planned so that its 
auditorium, gymnasium, library, and play areas 
may be used extensively outside of regular school 
hours. Playgrounds of almost four acres lie around 
the school and have been subdivided so that sepa- 
rate divisions are made for the various age-groups 
. . . The lunchroom and indoor playrooms can be 
readily used by the community . . . At this center 
many of the social, recreational, and educational 
activities of the community will be carried on.” 
(School Executive, 11/47.) 

. * _ 

HENRY WALLACE visited the Hebrew Uni- 
versity on Mount Scopus during his trip to Pales- 
tine in October, where approximately 150 Ameri- 
can students are enrolled. Mr. Wallace was 
particularly interested in the research work being 
done with soils, fertilizers, and other agricultural 
problems. 

. = * 

KARL MANHEIM, exponent of integration of 
knowledge died in 1947. Child of a Hungarian 
father and German mother, he rose to universal 
Prominence as teacher, philosopher, and writer. 
He believed that the social sciences, working to- 
gether, might well be the saviors of a collapsing 
society. Of him a biographer has written (Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 5/47): “In his chosen 
work he was aided by a unique analytical grasp 
and the ability to see relevant facts in their multi- 
ple relationships, as well as in the larger perspec- 
tive of the epoch. He gained significant insight 
by following promising clues into whichever field 
they pointed—particularly into history, political 
science, psychology, literature, and art history. He 
was more fearful of losing sight of the forest for 
the trees than of losing his departmental passport 
by moving in unclaimed areas. He was able to 
unfreeze relevant knowledge, which lay dormant 
in our academic departments, by placing it in its 
proper context. He considered early specialization 
as great a pitfall as its opposite, early generaliza- 
tion. He felt alarmed by the dangers of our de- 
partmental approach to human affairs—alarmed 
by our loss of social awareness and the lack of in- 
tegration in our pursuit and use of knowledge 
about contemporary society.” 

* + * 


DESTROYING THE TIME LAG in cultural 
progress has become the objective of superinten- 
dents of public schools in a dozen suburbs around 
Chicago (School Board Journal, 11/47). North- 
western University, through Dean Hughes of the 
School of Education, has pledged help. Purpose 
has already been clarified to attempt to get impor- 
tant research incorporated more quickly into text- 


materials, to overcome traditional delay of from 
15-25 years due to publishers’ fears of producing 
ks not yet widely salable. 

Three major interests have emerged in the su- 
burban group thus far: 

(1) Implications of the proposed study of the 
parent-teacher movement to be made at North- 
western, sponsored by the national P.T.A. 

(2) The proposed study to be made at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, financed by the Rosenwald 
Fund, to determine the price our country is paying 
for the pattern of Negro segregation now prevalent. 

(3) “And a third almost untouchable subject 
is how to activate the recent report on the relation 
of religion to education, issued by the American 
Council on Education.” 

* * * 


DR. SEMAN HONORED for fifty years service. 
Having served in various ways as a leader in the 
Jewish Center movement, the National Jewish 
Welfare Board and its Western States Section pre- 
sented Dr. Seman with an illuminated scroll testi- 
fying to his outstanding contribution. The Testi- 
monial Dinner, held Sunday, October 26, was 
reported in the Observer, news-sheet of the Jewish 
Community Centers of Chicago, whose Jewish 
People’s Institute Dr. Seman served from 1913 to 
1945. 

+ * = 

SIXTY PROTESTANT LEADERS, from all 
parts of the country, headed by Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, met in Washington, D. C. on Monday, 
October 13, 1947, “to create a nationwide organi- 
zation to insure the separation of church and state.” 

J. M. Dawson, secretary of the group, re- 
leased the following statements: 

“that the constitution and platform of the newly 

created organization will be presented at a con- 

ference to be held in St. Louis in the near future. 

“that the need for such an organization, embrac- 

ing all faiths, arises from efforts . . . to get pub- 

lic money for- sectarian purposes, such as free 
textbooks for parochial schools. 

“that we are interested only in resisting any 

encroachment on the American doctrine of 

church and state, which we believe involves re- 
ligious liberty. 

“that the group also reaffirmed its demand that 

President Truman withdraw Myron Taylor as 

the President’s personal representative to the 

Vatican with the title of Ambassador. 

“that we are not heading an anti-Catholic move- 

ment in making this request. We will fight for 

the rights of Catholics as well as for all religions 

of the United States.” . 

> . = 


A JOINT COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION has been set up with four members 
each from the World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion, the World Council of Churches, and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. Dean Luther A. 
Weigle of the Divinity School of Yale University 
is chairman. 

- as * 


FOURTH WORKSHOP IN VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION was sponsored by the International Council 


.of Religious Education at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 


in September 1947. 260 leaders, a staff of 33, 23 
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exhibitors, and 75 visitors and participants, made 
up the group. 

It was agreed that the work-shops have made a 
magnificent contribution to the movement. Also, 
“The most critical problem in the church field to- 
day is that of distribution. All present distribution 
is scrambled into a most chaotic pattern .. . the 
local church is not being effectively served at pres- 
ent.” It was urged that leaders in this field should 
re-think and re-design present distribution. 

* * * 


ADULTS WANT TO LEARN according to a 
recent coast-to-coast Gallup poll. Two out of five 
adults, especially women, show an interest in adult 
education. A similar poll by Gallup in December 
1944 indicated that 34 per cent were interested in 
more schooling, as over against 41 per cent today. 
“That they refrain from breaking down the gates 
of the nearest school-houses, however, is due to 
such factors as tuition fee, suitability of the courses 
offered, and convenient location of study centers 
and schedule of classes.” College graduates and 
adults in their twenties indicate greatest interest. 

* * * 


MEDICAL AID TO PEACE, is proposed by 
Bruce Bliven, who says (New Republic) that psy- 
chiatrists are coming to know what causes conflict, 
and that their knowledge may be enough to pre- 
vent the ultimate catastrophe of war. 

Mr. Bliven relies mainly upon the arguments of 
Major General G. Brock Chisholm, former presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Commission on 
Mental Hygiene, director general of Medical Ser- 
vices for the Canadian Army during World War 
II and at present executive secretary of the United 
Nations Interim Commission for the World Health 
Organization. 

According to the psychiatrist, and as expressed 
by Dr. Chisholm, men fight “because as individuals 


and regardless of the responsible posts they oc- 
cupy, they are incapable of behaving like ra- 
tional adults.” Their hidden insecurities and 
fears are easily sustained by a population suffering 
from the same inadequate feelings. Close analy- 
sis would prove the roots of war to be not eco- 
nomic but rather: prejudice, isolationism, desire 
for power, excessive fear of others, belief in a des- 
tiny as a master race, revenge, refusal to see and 
face the facts about themselves and other people, 
especially when these facts are unpleasant, and the 
ability to believe irrational myths. 

The characteristics of the true adult, or the ma- 
ture person, as Dr. Chisholm sees him, are that he 
is: persevering, reliable, practises tolerance, is 
patient, has great adaptability, gives more than is 
asked of him, and endures difficulties uncomplain- 
ingly when it is necessary. He accepts the facts of 
circumstance and is willing to compromise except 
on vital principles. 

Dr. Chisholm, obviously, ties up all of the frus- 
trations of adulthood to mistakes made by parent 
and other adult leaders of children who do a bad 
job of guidance; his solution for war therefore 
would lie in doing child guidance in harmony 
with principles founded on psychiatric insight. 


RELIGION AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL. A 
symposium which was solicited and formulated by 
E. W. Blakeman, Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on Higher Education of the Religious Education 
Association, and which appeared in the March- 
April issue of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION (Vol- 
ume 42, No. 2), has been reprinted and is avail- 
able at the University of Michigan Press, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan for fifty cents. This symposium of 
eight articles has brought many inquiries and is 
much in demand. 
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FLORENCE Mary Fitcu, Their Search for God— 
Ways of Worship in the Orient, Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard, 1947, Illustrated with photographs 
selected by Edith Bozyan, Beatrice Creighton 
and the Author. Pp. 160. $3. 

This is a companion book to One God by the 
same author. This fact alone will commend it to 
thousands of readers. The subject of this second 
volume is even more significant than that of the 
first, for in this book the author deals with five of 
the great religions of the Orient about which most 
of us are disgracefully ignorant and for which most 
of us have developed little appreciation. The re- 
ligions included are Hinduism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, Taoism and Shintoism. 

In this volume, as in the first, the photographs 
are outstandingly artistic. But there is something 
in the photos that is more than mere beauty. You 
feel you would like to know the people whose pic- 
tures are there. Even the images of the gods have 
a marked human quality. Religion and life are 
closely knit together. Religion glorifies common 
everyday experiences. 

The writing also is excellent for the age group 
for which the book is written, namely, for young 
people and adults. Here is no encyclopedic pres- 
entation of the religions of the Orient, yet at every 
point one senses wide knowledge and the careful 
checking of facts. The list of men and women, 
well versed in the ways of the Orient, whose assist- 
ance Miss Fitch acknowledges, suggests patient 
and careful work. 

Something more important than knowledge, 
however, makes this book valuable. What im- 

esses one about the book is that the author has 

n able to help us to look beneath the surface of 
things and to sense the meanings in forms and 
festivals and symbols. Step by step, as she unfolds 
the special ways of each religious group, the reader 
is given a feeling of kinship with them. Our own 
personal longings and basic beliefs start to merge 
with universal longings. One feels, as the author 
says in her final word, that “the simple, deep de- 
sires of all people are the same; the fundamental 
teligious truths are universal.” 

Yet the evils and superstitions are not con- 
doned or evaded. The author does what is all too 
seldom done in treatises on these religions other 
than our own. She distinguishes between what the 
simple and ignorant believe and what the better 
and more intelligent representatives of these faiths 
believe. Thus one is given the impression that the 
Orient as well as the Occident is changing. 

This is a book which should be widely used in 
high school and adult classes in churches and 
schools. It should stimulate curiosities and light 
the sparks that will fire enthusiasm for further 
study. Ministers, parents, our lay adult member- 
ship, our young people—all will find it rewarding 
reading. We should use it in study groups and in 
personal reading. It is a challenge to grow deeper 
roots for our own faith. It should correct some of 
our near-sightedness with respect to values outside 
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our own Christian heritage. We need these chal- 
lenges if we are to do our share in welding the dif- 
fering peoples of the world having different re- 
ligious cultures into one dynamic peaceful 
world community—Sophia L. Fahs. 

st SS SS 
BLIsS FORBUSH. Toward Understanding Jesus. 

Philadelphia. 1946. Rev. Pp. 203. 
RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD. We Would See 

Jesus. Boston. Pilgrim Press, 1947. Pp. 120. 
WILLIAM MANSON. Jesus the Messiah. Phila- 

delphia. 1946. Westminster. Pp. 267. 

These three books have at least this in common, 
that they all are concerned with interpretations of 
the person, career and message of Jesus. They are 
written on different levels of intensive and schol- 
arly studies of the Gospels and for different pur- 
poses. Yet taken together they provide interesting 
contrasts in what different students of the New 
Testament discover in the records that tell us most 
of what we have come to know about Jesus. The 
Forbush text is written for study by youth; the 
Stafford book consists in essays that are suitable 
for youth and adults; the Manson text is a much 
more thorough and scholarly interpretation requir- 
ing a good mind and careful re-reading in grasping 
its full message. 

Forbush presents in simple direct fashion the 
major events and teachings of Jesus. The ma- 
terial is kept relatively simple and questions and 
problems are proposed for further student study. 
The major emphasis is placed upon interpreting 
the events in the life of Jesus upon a naturalistic 
basis. Most of the miracles and unusual happen- 
ings recorded are reduced to the quite common- 
place occurrence. This is, of course, in harmony 
with much of modern left-wing scholarship. Even 
the resurrection is di more in terms of what 
happened in the thought and interpretation of the 
disciples following the death of Jesus than in 
terms of what really happened to Jesus himself. 
For those interested in this general point of view 
the text can be highly recommended. It contains 
a splendid, simple outline of events and organiza- 
tion of the major teachings of Jesus. 

The Stafford text is written much on the same 
theological level, but with a stronger consciousness 
of the divinity of Jesus. It too seeks to explain 
many of the happenings in the life of Jesus upon a 
naturalistic basis. Yet it ends its interpretation 
with a mild but clear testimony to the belief in the 
actual resurrection of Jesus. “The power of the 
gospel has always resided in the person of the risen 
Lord. It is possible to be a Christian without be- 
lieving that he lives today and is one with God; 
for a Christian is simply one who follows Jesus by 
the brightest light he has . . . But it is historically 
true that Christianity has been contagious only 
when the faith has been held that Jesus is not only 
teacher but Lord, not only man but God” (pp. 
119-120). Withall the essays are easy, helpful 
reading and may well be placed in the hands of 
any youth or adult for profitable study. 
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In the Manson text we come upon the careful 
scholar, trained in the English tradition of New 
Testament study. The author starts with a thesis, 
that the Synoptic tradition of the Christian revela- 
tion of God was founded upon the basis of the 
confession of Jesus as Messiah. As he analyzes the 
various elements constituting the ministry of Jesus, 
he finds that Jesus’ own consciousness of his Mes- 
Sianic mission and character is present throughout. 
This conviction is rather sharply at variance with 
the emphases in the two foregoing texts. As one 
reads through the entire text he becomes aware 
that the author leans about as heavily to the “right” 
in what he “reads into,” or seems to find, in the 
synoptic records as the two previous writers have 

“read out of” these early accounts much that is in- 
herently in them. While many questions are raised 
by such a treatment as Manson’s one cannot help 
but feel that he is being confronted with a Jesus 
Christ who has much the same spiritual stature as 
he who confronted the discouraged, disillusioned 
disciples after the crucifixion. While the less tech- 
nical student of the life of Jesus at times gets lost 
in the maze of “form-criticism” and the processes 
of unraveling the strands that go to make up the 
Synoptic tradition, yet he gains the impression that 
much left-wing scholarship fails somehow to grasp 
and present some of the spiritual greatness and 
eternal significance of Jesus Christ. 

“In the teaching of Jesus the essential fact which 
confronts us is a spiritual encounter of our souls 
with him in which Jesus of Nazareth so interprets 
and represents to us the meaning of the Eschaton 
or Reign of God that henceforth there can be for 
us no separation of the Messianic good from the 
revelation of God in the spirit of Jesus” (p. 209). 
—Frank M. McKibben, Garrett Biblical Institute. 

se 
WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN. Projected Visual Aids 

in the Church. The Pilgrim Press, 1947. 214 

pp. $3.75. 

Clear convictions about the use of visual aids 
are set forth—for instance, the conviction that we 
tend to talk our visual aids into death or weakness. 
Further, that the burden of meaning must be car- 
ried by the visual—the sound or commentaty inter- 
prets and follows the visual content, not the other 
way around. Therefore in using kodachrome slides, 
many pictures are required; with a little new shade 
of the total meaning in each one. On the other 
hand, the great art pictures each carry a greater 
depth and complexity of meaning, and may be used 
effectively in picture focussed worship. 

The author’s wide range of practical experience 
is evident especially in the chapters on utilization 
and the programs chapter. The book tends a little 
too much to use visual aids for propaganda (the 
teacher has a purpose to manipulate the class in a 
certain direction ) rather than as an aid to the de- 
veloping inquiry and purpose of the class group.— 
Ross Snyder, Chicago Theological Seminary. 

cs e 
STANLEY A. COOK. Ax Introduction to the Bible. 
A 144 in the Pelican series. Penguin Books, 
First published in Great Britain in 1945. 223 


pp. $.25. 

The fruits of biblical scholarship have reached 
the news stand in a pulp edition. Though meant 
for popular reading, the purchaser of this Penguin 


will need a background of interest and knowl- 
edge of the Bible. 

The author is an eminent British scholar who 
has written extensively on Biblical and Semitic 
subjects in the Encyclopedia Britannica and else- 
where. His “Who’s Who” on the back of the 
cover presents one exceptionally qualified to write 
this Introduction, but hardly expected to be found 
in this format and edition. 

Here is a comprehensive introduction to the Bi- 
ble and Apocrypha in the light of modern research, 
together with Chronological and Bibliographical 
Notes and an Index. Describing how we got our 
English Bible, Dr. Cook then traces its relationship 
to “Other Bibles and Sacred Writings”. (Chapter 
II.) The contents of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments are surveyed in two chapters, and 
the language and leading ideas of the Bible treated 
in a third. Chapter VII on “Jerusalem and Mount 
Zion” indicates how the ancient and mysterious 
city came to hold its place in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 

“Some Fundamental Problems of the Bible” 
(chapter VIII) are outlined. Finally, there are two 
chapters “On Understanding and Teaching the Bi- 
ble.” Contrary to expectation, there is nothing in 
these chapters of a pedagogical nature; they present 
the results of the application of principles of her- 
meneutics.—V. D. Melconian. 

s&s Ms 
RAYMOND CALKINS, The Modern Message of the 

Minor Prophets. New York: Harper & Broth- 

ers, 1947. 205 pp. $3.00. 

Progressive religious educators have shown spe- 
cial fondness for the social message of the prophets, 
particularly three of them called “Minor”—Amos, 
Hosea, Micah. But for the most part these books 
of The Twelve are little understood and little used 
by preachers and teachers of the Bible, to say noth- 
ing of the laity. “When we get within them and 
behind their historical settings,” says the author, 
“it is astonishing to discover how applicable they 
are to modern human and social problems. They 
are seen to have almost startling relevancy to the 
world in which today we live.” (Preface, p. vii). 

Here is a useful book based upon careful scholar- 
ship and within reach of the uninitiated. Each of 
the twelve books of the Minor Prophets is given 
a chapter, in the chronological order accepted by 
recent scholarship. Each chapter contains an in- 
troduction to the prophet’s life and work, insofar 
as this is known, and a statement of the critical 
problems of authorship, date, authenticity, and so 
forth, as viewed by the author, who leans heavily 
upon R. H. Pfeiffer’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament. There follows an exposition of the 
prophet’s message and an application of it to the 
contemporary situation. In an appendix are ex- 
egetical notes on the text of each book which will 
be helpful to the student able to follow in the 
Hebrew. 

Several special contributions commend this book 
to religious educators. It re-creates ancient times 
and wisdom in a way that gives the Bible both 
meaning and relevance. Also it discovers the re- 
lationship of the teachings of the prophets to those 
of Jesus, and hence to the Christian message. And 
throughout, both on the’ side of scholarship and 
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homiletics, it is an educationally significant book. 
—V. D. Melconian. 
SS SF 


CUTHBERT A. SIMPSON. Revelation and Response 
in the Old Testament. Columbia University 
Press, 1947. 197 pp. $2.50. 

This book contains the Bishop Paddock Lectures 
in The General Theological Seminary in New 
York City. The author is Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Interpretation at this Seminary. 

The author’s purpose is to trace Israel’s growth 
in the knowledge of God from the beginning; to 
show how the Israelites’ progression was the result 
of their interpretation of and response to successive 
historical events in the light of their experience; 
and to examine the claim that, in their own inter- 
pretation, they were guided by God who was at the 
same time revealing himself in various manifesta- 
tions. The book also attempts to show how and 
why the religion of Israel leaned from the first 
toward monotheism. 

This is a scholarly study of the beginnings of 
Israel’s religion. The author has described and 
evaluated the contribution made by Moses, the 
contribution made by the religion of Canaan, the 
rise of the Israelite state, the pre-exilic prophets, 
and the causes of the decay of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. 

The text covers 150 pages, Notes 25 pages, and 
an Index of 15 pages. The language is technical 
and the matters under discussion in this book are 
of the nature of distinctions which interest the stu- 
dent of minutiae—V. D. Melconian. 


cs se 
C. H. Dopp. The Bible Today. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. ix + 168. $2.50. 

Witnessing the contemporary relevance of the 
Bible, the Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge discusses in seven chapters the au- 
thenticity and authority of the biblical writings, 
and of revelation through history. First, he an- 
swers the question as to what the Bible is by saying 
that it is a “unity of diverse writings which together 
are set forth by the Church as a revelation of God 
in history.” (p. 14). 

“The Approach to the Bible” (chapter II) there- 
fore must be critical and historical if we are to un- 
derstand the meaning of its parts more precisely. 
This it is to allow the biblical writers to speak for 
themselves and give their own answers to their 
own questions. Pursuing the historical-critical line 
of approach, the author surveys both the Old and 
New Testaments (chapters III and IV), pointing 
out thereby the essential ingredients of religion in 
each. In the Old Testament these are seen to be 
law and liturgy, within the framework of which 
there went on a process of “religious education.” 
In the New Testament, these essential ingredients 
of religion are the Gospel of Christ and the Law of 
Christ, operating through the Church of Christ 
which witnesses to the historical actuality of the 
things with which we are dealing today. 

The biblical interpretation of history, which 
Professor Dodd calls “History as Revelation” 
(chapter V), goes deeper than either Marxism or 
fascism, or any other materialistic philosophy of 
history, because it includes important and relevant 
facts which they ignore. Thus is the Bible related 
significantly to the troubled events of our own 


time (chapter VI) and to the individual (chapter 
Vil) —V. D. ites, 


MILLAR Burrows. An Outline of Biblical The- 
ology. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 
1947. 380 pp. $3.50. 

This is a book for “religious educators and all 
who use the Bible in any kind of religious work.” 
They will profit by a study of biblical theology, 
thinks the scholarly professor of this chair in Yale 
University Divinity School and the president of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
book with this title authored by anyone less quali- 
fied could reasonably be frowned upon. im- 
portance of particular book lies further in the 
fact that it is first scholarly and complete work 
on biblical theology since the great A. B. David- 
son’s ae of the Old Testament was published 
in 1904. 

This is a remarkably exhaustive outline, docu- 
mented with some 5,000 Bible references. See the 
“Index of Scriptural References”, pages 335 to 
363. After a thoroughgoing discussion of “Au- 
thority and Revelation” (chapter II), the author 
treats topically the doctrines of God, Christ, the 
Universe, Man, the People of God, the Divine Re- 
quirement, Sin, Judgment and Salvation, Escha- 
tology and the Future Life, the Way of Salvation. 
Then follow chapters dealing with the more prac- 
tical aspects of biblical truth: The Christian Life, 
Special Offices and Functions, Public Worship, 
Christian Service, Moral and Social Ideals. The 
eighteen chapters are conveniently sub-headed with 
topics pertinent to the treatment of each. 
are 110 such, numbered in order. 

The author makes it clear that his outline “is 
offered as an aid in the study and use of the Bible 
itself, not as a digest to make the reading of the 
Bible unnecessary.” (Preface, p. vii.) For this 
reason and because of its valuable content, is this 
excellently authored book necessary to the religious 
educator, both Jewish and Christian—V. D. Mel- 


contan. 
es st & 
HAROLD EHRENSPERGER. Conscience on Stage. 
7" rte Press. 1947. 238 pp. 
2.00. 


The dynamic editor of motive, the official maga- 
zine of the Methodist Student Movement, has had 
thorough training in drama. He studied under 
the late George Pierce Baker in the latter’s famous 
47 Workshop at Harvard, traveled widely in Eur- 
ope studying continental drama—especially the 
work of Max Reinhardt—and taught drama and 
literature in Garrett Biblical Institute. He has 
written several pageants and compiled collections 
of plays for church use. Out of this background 
he now gives us this series of well-written and 
stimulating essays on the kind of dramas best suited 
for churches and the general principles underlying 
their effective production. The title derives, of 
course, from Shakespeare’s line, “The play’s the 
thing wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king.” 

At the outset Mr. Ehrensperger insists “that 
there is no separate religious drama, that drama 
of good quality has religious values, that purpose- 
ful, intelligent living is always dramatic, and that 
episodes from this kind of experience are authentic 
material for plays.” Further, he maintains that 
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“the church is best place for that drama which is 
noblest in purpose, finest in its writing, and best 
in its production.” The publisher's blurb to the 
contrary, he does not attempt to give “a detailed 
analysis of the techniques of producing plays in 
the church” but limits himself to the fundamental 
principles involved. In this he does an excellent 
J 

He sets the series of essays in a framework of 
a story of how one church undertook to dramatize 
religious living in its services of worship and edu- 
cation. In the intervening chapters, between the 
beginning and successful realization of this under- 
taking, he discusses the philosophy underlying the 
venture, the historical developmeat of drama in 
relation to religion, the steps necessary for prepar- 
ing a specific congregation and the players for 
drama in worship and education, and the methods 
of welding the cast and crew into a cooperative and 
skilled group for ministering to the congregation 
through the medium of the dramatic art. 

The value of the book is enhanced by seventy- 
five pages of appendices including (1) a brief 
account of the ministry of drama in the Fountain 
Street Baptist Church of Grand Rapids, written by 
its able director, Miss Amy G. Loomis, (2) the 
description of a group project in the writing and 
production of a short drama by students of the 
Wesley Foundation at the University of Illinois 
under the direction of Ruth Winfield Love, (3) 
a Christmas Service of Worship, by Robert Scott 
Steele, (4) a model constitution for a drama group 
in a church, (5) a list of full-length plays for 
reading and discussion, (6) a list of collections of 
plays, (7) a selected and annotated list of plays, 
mostly one-act, for the church and parish house, 
(8) an annotated bibliography on the history, 
technique, production, and use of drama in the 
church, (9) a list of the dealers and manufacturers 
of stage equipment, and of play publishers, to- 
gether with their addresses, (10) a glossary of dra- 
matic terms, and (11) an index. 

All in all, a “must” book for every library, pub- 
lic or private, that seeks to serve the needs of in- 
dividuals and groups interested in the fascinating 
field of drama, and particularly drama in the 
church.—Fred Eastman, Chicago Theological Sem- 


inary. 
ss 
HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY, editor, The Study of 
the Bible Today and Tomorrow. University of 

Chicago, xviii + 436 pages, $6.00. 

Here is a book which encourages a reviewer to 
abound in superlatives, for it is par excellent in 
giving an accurate and moving survey of what has 
happened in the field of biblical research since 
World War I to the present time. Its scope en- 
circles Old Testament, Intertestament, and New 
Testament studies; it includes Jewish, Protestant, 
and Roman Catholic viewpoints; it circumscribes 
scholarship in the United States, the British Isles, 
and Europe; it reviews the findings in archaeology, 
theology, biblical criticism, cultural backgrounds, 
translations. After a survey of what has been oc- 
curring in biblical research for the last three dec- 
ades, seven of the 24 articles point ahead regarding 
the future needs of Bible studies. While the ar- 
ticles naturally vary in regard to swiftness or fine- 
ness of -style and in scholarly detail or acumen, 


every contribution shows the result of scholarly 
discipline. There is not a shoddy chapter in the 
book 


The 24 studies result from the initiative of the 
Chicago Society for Biblical Research, organized 
in 1891 as a section of the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis, and including biblical 
scholars from the seminaries around Greater Chi- 
cago. Six of the authors are guest contributors 
from other sections of the United States, while 18 
of the authors reside around Chicago. Dr. Harold 
Willoughby, editor of the volume, gives in the 
introduction a very interesting history of the so- 
ciety’s beginning and the data regarding the origin 
of this volume. 

Space forbids giving the titles of the 24 articles, 
but a roster of the contributing scholars should 
speak for the volume’s worth: W. F. Albright, 
Otto Baab, Raymond Bowman, James Cobb, Paul 
Davies, Floyd Filson, A. Haire Foster, Frederick C. 
Grant, Arthur Hays, William Irwin, Sherman 
Johnson, Felix Levy, Ralph Marcus, Chester Mc- 
Cown, Harry Orlinsky, Merrill Parvis, Frederick 
Prussner, Donald Riddle, Coert Rylaarsdam, Paul 
Schubert, Ovid Sellers, Allen Wikgren, Amos 
Wilder, and G. Ernest Wright. Davies, Filson, 
and Wright acted as advisory committee in co- 
operation with the editor and authors. 

Not only will the volume lend to every student 
of the Bible detailed description and careful inter- 
pretation of biblical data and values, but it will also 
furnish excellent bibliographical material. If this 
book is a symbol of the fact that American scholars 
are carrying the torch of biblical research at a 
moment when German disciplines have been forced 
to wane, there need be little worry for the future 
of Bible studies. One further fact must be men- 
tioned: the volume is an example of excellent 
printing and footnotes—Thomas S. Kepler, Grad- 
uate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 

se 
WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, Toward a United 

Church, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946, xvi + 

264 pages, $2.50. 

The subtitle of this book—‘“Three Decades of 
Ecumenical Christianity’—is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the contents. In the first part of the book 
Dr. William Adams Brown gives the “Centuries of 
Preparation” and clarifies the nature and signifi- 
cance of the ecumenical movement among Protes- 
tant churches; in part two he traces the develop- 
ment from a recognizable beginning in the first 
Edinburgh Conference in 1910 to the establish- 
ment of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Conference of Churches, and in part three he looks 
into the “uncharted future.” 

In part two, which is the largest section, the 
author describes, analyzes and evaluates the various 
conferences which were held by different groups 
which have made the ecumenical movement during 
the creative decades since 1910. With skill he 
guides the reader thru the Life and Work Confer- 
ences at Stockholm in 1925 and Oxford in 1937, 
and thru the Faith and Order Conference at Lau- 
sanne in 1927 and Edinburgh in 1937; and then 
he considers the contributions of missions to the 
ecumenical movement by describing the Jerusalem 
Conference in 1928 and the Madras Conference 
in 1938. The author shows how these various 
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conferences contributed to the development of the 
World Council of Churches. 

When Dr. Brown died in 1943 he left the man- 
uscript for this book. Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, prepared the manuscript for publication 
and contributed the epilogue which brings the ecu- 
menical movement up to the present time. 

This book is a significant expression of Dr. 
Brown’s deep interest and active participation in 
the ecumenical movement. For over a third of a 
century he had been actively identified with the 
movement for Christian Unity (p. 136) and had 
been a leader in the Panama, Stockholm, and Lau- 
sanne Conferences and was an active participant in 
the formative groups which were basic to the de- 
velopment of the World Council. The later years 
of his life were given over largely to the study and 
development of this movement. He found real 
joy in participating in the movement. 

In the book Dr. Brown takes his readers behind 
the scenes and gives numerous insights into the 
human side of these world movements. These 
personal references are an added contribution to 
the book. 

In the final chapter Dr. Brown presents what he 
considers to be the problems which the World 
Council of Churches faces. These he describes 
and analyzes with balance and with insight. He is 
aware of the underlying problems and limitations 
of the ecumenical movement, but he sets forth a 
clear faith in the “Church that outlasts change.” It 
is significant that his last book was one which re- 
flected so clearly the life he lived—that of an ecu- 
menical Christian. 

The appendix contains important ecumenical 
records and there is an ecumenical bibliography 
which adds to the importance of the book. This 
book will be a standard reference. 

To this reviewer two questions emerge from 
reading the book: (1) How can the rank and file 
church member be enlisted to share in this move- 
ment? Thus far the ecumenical movement is 
“overhead”. Without the participation of church 
members the movement has definite limitations. 
But if this movement becomes an integral part of 
Christian thought a new day may dawn. (2) Will 
local Protestant groups and Protestant denomina- 
tions surrender some of their sovereignty to enable 
a World Council to have genuine strength? Can 
Protestants form a vital and significant world or- 
ganization? These are assignments for Christian 
educators. 

A posthumous publication of Dr. Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert, one of Dr. Brown’s colleagues at 
Union Theological Seminary, was entitled Chris- 
tianity—History and Faith. This last publication 
of Dr. Brown may well be called “Ecumenical 
Christianity—History and Faith”. For the histori- 
cal facts and the vital faith we are indebted to Dr. 
Brown. Educators are indebted to Dr. Brown for 
this significant contribution. If a minister or a 
director of religious education wants to know what 
has happened and may happen in this field here 
is a valuable book.—Leonard A. Stidley, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College. 


BERNARD E. MELAND, Seeds of Redemption, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1947. 162 pages. $2.50. 


WALTER MARSHALL HORTON, Our Christian 
a Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1947. 124 pages, 
1.50. 


Neither of these authors underestimates the seri- 
ousness of the plight in which modern man finds 
himself. Both sense the urgency of finding resour- 
ces quickly to combat the forces that threaten the 
destruction of our culture. They see the possibility 
of the coming of an atomic war that would destroy 
both life and civilization for countless people, but 
they also believe that there is a possibility that man 
can yet ally himself with the creative forces that 
can save him. 

According to Professor Meland, the achievements 
of our science-centered industrial culture have been 
bought at a high price. The good life has been 
defined too often in terms of the possession of 
goods. A successful life has frequently meant the 
acquisition of power. Spiritual values have been 
given second place due to modern man’s “i i 
of the qualitative outreach, the search for signifi- 
cance beyond sheer well-being.” In one sense we 
must be more scientific, but we must surely be 
more than scientific. There is need to affirm the 
priority of the sensitive life, for the creativity of 
God can work through the sensitive consciousness. 
“Power without sensitivity is death. The story of 
our planet, from the dinosaur down to atomic 
bombs, documents that statement.” 

In modern man’s search for significance, he will 
need to go deeper than mere survival interests or 
the attainment of well-being defined in terms of 
the possession of creature comforts. He will get a 
new kind of interest in the Biblical tales, for 
through a sensitive imagination he will see that 
these writers have something to say to us today. 
Meland also draws heavily upon the findings of 
modern metaphysicians who see a “nisus toward 
deity” at work in the universe—a creative principle 
and force working gently in men and upon them. 
Here are “seeds of redemption” upon which man 
can count. 

Both Professor Meland and Professor Horton 
place high on the agenda of modern man’s prob- 
lems the task of creating world community. Forces 
have already been at work that are breaking down 
the old structures of nationalism and group ego- 
tism. Now there is need of participating in growth 
toward world consciousness, for both authors are 
clear that world government without inward unity 
and some common faith will not prove adequate. 
Growth in sensitivity will mean a new appreciation 
of the values in all cultures and of the need of 
doing more than asserting that all truth lives and 
dies in one group. 

Professor Horton restates the Christian faith as 
it has come to us through the Bible and through 
the Christian movement in history. Each chapter 
is prefaced by quotations from three recent state- 
ments of Christian faith: (1) John Bennett’s “It 
is the Christian faith that . . .,” from Christianity 
and Our World; (2) the report on “The Faith by 
Which the Church Lives,” issued by the world mis- 
sionary conference at Madras, India, in 1938; and 
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(3) the statement of faith drafted by a theological 
commission of the Congregational Christians in 


43. 

Faith, fellowship, and freedom characterize the 
Christian’s response to the redemptive love that 
has been shown supremely in Christ. The church’s 
task is to keep the proper balance between faith, 
fellowship, and freedom. 

Both writers declare the need of keeping a proper 
balance between freedom and order. Liberty can 
destroy community, if each person pursues only 
his own interests, insensitive to the needs of others. 
Order can destroy liberty if it becomes the imposi- 
tion of uniformity by some power center. In our 
shrinking world liberty can be preserved only as 
men accept the responsibilities of community. 

For both of these authors the present crisis is a 
real crisis in the sense that the outcome is uncer- 
tain. Man may bring about his own destruction 
by wiping out the achievements that have made 
ordered life possible. The Kingdom of God may 
not be fulfilled in history. Since the outcome is 
“uncertain, man still has a chance, and these writers 
are reassuring in calling attention to the resources 
that religion has found in the creative God upon 
whose prior and present creative activity each per- 
son can count and with whom humble and respon- 
sive men can work.—Rolland W. Schloerb, Hyde 
Park Baptist Church, Chicago. 
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PHILIP M. KITAY, Radicalism and Conservatism 
Toward Conventional Religion. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 117 pages, $2.10. 
This is a doctoral study made at a Teachers Col- 

lege under supervision of Professor Symonds. It 

is a good piece of work combining use of objec- 
tive tests with life histories. The group comprised 

Jewish students at the College of the City of New 

York, with special statistical study of two sections, 

25 with most favorable attitude toward the church 

and 25 with most unfavorable attitudes, as mea- 

sured by the Thurston-Chave Attitude Scale. The 
findings are limited but serve to correct some un- 
warranted generalizations about radicalism and 
conservatism. A slight indication was found of 
anti-church individuals to be more radical on social 
issues and to take a greater interest in politics, but 
there is no sharp difference from the pro-church 
group. The important factor in insuring religious 
stability seems to be a religious and harmonious 
home. Some tendencies appear for trauma-induc- 
ing experiences and conditions to influence radi- 
calism. Religious hatred and discrimmination is 
the reason most frequently given for taking an anti- 
church position. One striking fact that was dis- 
covered was that the two groups hardly differed 
at all in the types of goals they mentioned, or in 
their ethical concepts. The life histories revealed 

a wealth of data that was not used, but made plain 

the complexity of factors that have to be taken into 

account in any diagnosis of personality character- 


istics. Conventional religion undoubtedly needs 
revision.—Ernest 4s yay, a aed of Chicago. 


JANET FOWLER NELSON, Marriages Are Not 
Made In Heaven. The Woman’s Press, 1947, 
158 pages, $1.75. 

Here is one of the few genuinely constructive 
studies which have been presented in this field for 
young people. Reference is made by the author 
to several different problems commonly faced by 
those looking forward to the integration of their 
personalities in marriage. But most attention is 
given to (1) questions clustering about sex, and 
(2) economic considerations in a world of social 
and economic insecurity. 

Marriages are not made in heaven. There are 
conflicts, because, in modern marriage the husband 
and wife both have distinct personalities to be 
developed and saved. One effect of the book should 
be to aid in refining the rudeness and dispelling 
the ignorance in concepts relating to sex. The 
ideal that sex is merely a component of a total per- 
sonality is stressed. 

The original material was tried out by groups of 
business girls in several cities by the discussion 
method under the auspices of the Family Relation- 
ships Committee, Y.W.C.A., with which Dr. 
Nelson was associated. But the girls in the offices, 
factories and counting-houses have no corner on 
the fundamental desires and values of their sex. 
Not only all young women, but their parents, 
teachers and religious workers, and, indeed, young 
men, will find this revised work informative and 
stimulating. Why? Because: (1) The author 
deals not merely with perplexing problems trou- 
bling young women today, but seeks to get at the 
root of them, analyzing the underlying factors in- 
volved and developing them in a logical, clear and 
interesting way. 

(2) Girls and women have always had to face 
problems of sex, love and marriage, and, unfor- 
tunately, discrimination because of their sex in “a 
man’s world”. But she outlines how these prob- 
lems have become deepened by the individuation 
of women and the terrific social upheaval wrought 
by the war. 

(3) One of the most striking impressions of 
this book is that Dr. Nelson’s treatment is thor- 
oughly realistic. Handling difficult controversial 
subjects in a very well-balanced sequence, she shows 
a watm sympathetic understanding of the problems 
confronting youth—drawing on materials from 
the fields of sociology, psychology and economics. 

(4) There is a much-needed frankness in this 
author’s terminology, which is not only refreshing 
in a work for popular consumption, but sound. 

A distinctive feature of her book is the excellent 
thought-provoking questions which are interspersed 
in and close each chapter. This makes it particu- 
larly serviceable for group discussion.—Laurence 
E. Clark. 
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STORY BOOKS RECEIVED 
GERTRUDE C. WARNER, Star Stories, 63 pages, 

Pilgrim Press, 1947, $1.25. 

Revised gift edition of a popular guide for help- 
ing children find interest in the constellations. 
Well illustrated, good diagrams, attractively printed 
and decorated 

se 


BE VAN DER GROEN, Cobblestone Lane, Pilgrim 

Press, 1947, $1.50. 

Christmas edition of a quaint Dutch legend of 
St. Nicholas. Drawings that five and six year olds 
will enjoy. Accents giving rather than getting. 

cs Ss 
MICHAEL MCLAVERTY, The Game Cock, The De- 
vin-Adair Co., 192 pages, 1947, $2.75. 

For adults who like Irish stories. A delightful 
collection of short stories of the colorful common 


life. 
et S & 


ARCHER WALLACE, One Hundred Stories for 

Bont Abingdon-Cokesbury, 171 pages, 1947, 

i Wp s 

Brief stories of a wide variety of people and in- 
cidents. Would be interesting told to boys of 9-12, 
or to mixed groups of boys and girls. Little pro- 
vision for transfer of learnings to life situations of 
children of this age. Story writers need to study 
educational psychology, and ways children learn. 

es se SS 
RALPH C. LANKLER, Stories To Tell To Children, 

Revell, 124 pages, 1946, $1.50. 

Fifty-four sermon stories by a minister who lacks 
any knowledge of the psychology of learning in 
children. Analogies, abstract ideas, and adult in- 
cidents used vividly but without any recognition 
of limitation in meanings or motivations for chil- 


en. 
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MARTHA L. MOENNICH, On The China Road, 150 
pages, $2.00. 
BASIL MILLER, Ann Judson, Heroine of Burma, 

131 pages, $1.50. 

NorRMAN P. GRUBB, With C. T. Studd in Congo 

Forests, 269 pages, $2.50. 
ery P. GRUBB, After C. T. Studd, 185 pages, 
BASIL MILLER, Ten Boys who became Famous, 

83 pages, $1.00. 

BASIL MILLER, Ten Girls who became famous, 72 
pages, $1. 00. All published by Zondervan Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

These are stories of missionaries told in warm 
evangelical spirit, with what Paul called more zeal 
for God than wisdom. Without appreciation for, 
or understanding of the people and their culture 
they would help the “heathen” change their native 
supernatural ideas for the ones held by the mis- 
sionaries. Uncritical theology, psychology, and 
pedagogy. Yet every page is challenge to liberals 
to spend their lives as unselfishly and with equal 
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faith to help needy people, and to show respect for 
people of eae ae all D J. Chave. 


Lewis BROWN, The World’s Great Scriptures, 

Macmillan, 559 pages, $5.00 

This is an anthology of portions of the world’s 
great scriptures. The emphasis throughout has 
been on the ethical teachings of these religions. 
Each selection is prefaced by a brief note as to its 
historical background, religious and cultural sig- 
nificance. This emphasis on the ethical teachings 
of religion has been chosen to emphasize the kin- 
ship of religions and through this similarity of men 
of all ages and climes. 

The pages selected and the brief comments will 
do much to aid an individual in understanding the 
urge to worship of all men. 

The scholar of comparative religion will prob- 
ably find little new in this anthology, but the edu- 
cated layman may have a new door of interest and 
understanding aie ae) ‘-" len 


A. D. MARTIN, A Plain Man’s Life of Christ. 
Macmillan, 217 pages, $2.00. 

This reviewer heartily concurs with Prof. Syd- 
ney Cave’s prefatory note styling this book as “a 
happy combination of true scholarship and sim- 
plicity”. While reducing to essence many of the 
greatest findings of the scholars, the book is not 
just a digest simply told. Rather, Jesus is treated 
in dynamic, biographical style. No attempt is 
made merely to simplify a liberal or a conservative 
approach to Jesus. The book is rather a distinc- 
tively candid and personal confession of faith, 
sometimes in accord with one position and some- 
times with another, but always highly stimulating 
and suggestive. —G.RF. 

& ‘st & 

SADIE ROSE WEILERSTEIN, Little New Angel. 
Jewish Publications Society of America, 139 
pages, $2.00. 

A beautiful story which brings the religious cus- 
toms to young Jewish children. Any Jewish child 
would find this book profitable. He is able to 
learn much of his religious concept in a 
and enjoyable manner. 

Mrs. Weilerstein has clothed religious-custom 
in sparkling story form. The illustrations are 
charming and add * po a“ of interest. 


GEORGIA HARKNESS, Understanding the Christian 
Faith, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 187 pages, $1.75 
This book is a popular exposition of Christian 

theology from the general Protestant evangelical 

viewpoint. It assumes no professional theological 
background. In clear, forthright language it sets 
forth the meanings of the great doctrines in their 
practical values for life. In areas where varying 
opinions and theories are operative the author 
steers her course with objective fairness, conserv- 
ing with sympathetic skill that which may be cor- 
related in constructive, helpful conclusions. As a 
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study book for young Christians and for that con- 
siderable number in every church today who are 
pained by their own sense of intellectual inade- 
quacy and confusion this book will prove a God- 
send.—G.D.F 
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MARIAN MADISON, Picture Stories from the Life 
of Christ. Wilcox & Follett, 27 pages, 742 x 
10 inches, $1.00. 

Twelve beautifully painted pictures by Warner 
Kreuter cover that many aspects of the life of 
Jesus. Accompanying each picture is a single page 
story, beautifully written, covering the picture. A 
real work of art—A.H. i 


HERBERT KRAUSE, The Thresher. 

548 pages, $3.00. 

In the wheatlands of the Minnesota prairies live 
men and women in primitive religious communi- 
ties, bound by the rigid orthodoxies of the past 
with their tight-lipped ministers standing rigidly 
for the faith. Occasional pioneers think differ- 
ently, while living clean, wholesome lives. This 
is the strongly written story of such a community 
that refused to recognize the changing, growing 
world, and of a family that refused longer to be 
bound. It is a powerful novel.—P.N. 
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Bobbs, Merrill, 


A Study of Stillman Institute. By the Bureau of 
Education Research, University of Alabama. 304 
pages. Free. 

Stillman Institute is a junior college for Negroes, 
located at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, maintained by the 
Presbyterian Church, and enrolling at present 160 
students. Two years ago the trustees decided to 
make a survey of the institution, and invited the 
Bureau to do the work. This large, very carefully 
herr and very complete document is the result. 

W. 
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DESIDER HOLISHER, The House of God. Crown, 

232 pages, 714 x 11 inches, $3.00. 

72,000,000 of us are Church members, wor- 
shipping in 253,000 church buildings. In this 
beautifully printed book are pictured more than 
300 churches, from the great cathedrals to the tiny 
buildings, that house congregations of all denom- 
inations, Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, and other. 
With many of the pictures are illustrative para- 
graphs.—P.R.C. 
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HOMER H. SgAyY, Church Posters and Publicity. 
by gaa Press. 79 pages, 11 x 74 inches, 
Thirty-four plates showing type forms for let- 

tering, and numerous display that can be made by 

any artistically equipped person after some study 
and practice. About thirty pages of explanations 


and instructions are adequate for the beginner. A 
book that should be of great value in any church 
library —G.R.T.B. 

ee 
LEON I. FEUER, On Being a Jew. Bloch Pub. Co.,. 

135 pages, $2.25. 

This book written by a Rabbi for the average 
Jewish reader endeavors to help him face the world. 
as a well adjusted person. The author carefully 
analyzes the Jewish psychology and has suggestions. 
on meeting various problems including anti-semi- 
tism. Being vice-president of the Zionist Organi- 
zation in America he strongly urges support of 
that movement. He believes Jews must cease being. 
apologetic, and should be militant, if necessary, in 
defending their unimpeachable rights. 

se eS 
MORTIMER J. COHEN, Pathways through the Bible. 

The Jewish Publican Society of America, 548 

pages, $3.00. 

The book culls the most readable portions of 
the Old Testament and introduces each section 
with an explanatory paragraph setting forth the 
abiding values for today. It is reminiscent of “The 
Bible for Today”. The introductions are based on 
sound liberal scholarship, and can be used with 
profit by Christian as well as Jewish students. 
This abridgment of the Bible was intended pri- 
marily for young people, but it could be as 
well by adults. The cha 4 soed headings help to 
clarify the otherwise ponderous contents of the 
biblical books, and the portions omitted will not 
be missed by anyone. The author-compiler hopes 
that it will lead many to go back to the complete 
work.—K.B.C. 
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LECOMTE DU Nouy, Human Destiny, Longmans, 

285 pages, $3.50. 

Human Destiny is a successful attempt to cor- 
relate modern scientific knowledge and philosophy 
with religion. The author evolves a hypothesis 
which he calls the telefinalist and this he defends. 

Much as one may disagree with this book, it is 
a brilliant attempt to state philosophically the ulti- 
mate purpose of life. 

Mr. du Nouy has kept his language simple, us- 
ing few technical terms, so that any educated 
—. as be able to understand his argument. 
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MUNRO LEAF, How to Behave and Why. Lip- 
pincott, 56 pages, 714 x 10 inches, $1.75. 
Ten minutes is all it takes to leaf through this 
large type, illustrated-with-pen-and-ink-drawings, 
book. To be honest, fair, strong, wise, is the motif, 
explained in everyday language for eight-year-olds 
and their elders.—R.C.M. 
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